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ABSTRACT 

This conference report was a finale to the first 
National Indian Bilin^^ual Education Conference (NIBEC) and a prelude 
to the second. The first conference vas inspired in part by a 1972 
meeting called by the U.S. Office of Education in Denver for 
participants in the Indian Title VII programs. The report covers the 
first NIBEC held in Albuguergue, Nev Mexico, in 1973, and presents a 
prologue to the second NIBEC to be held in Billings, Bontana, Hay 
6*9, 1974. The 5 conference topics included in the proceedings are: 
bilingual classroom strategies, bilingual staff development, 
community participation, bilingual program administration, and 
bilingual materials development. Though the styles of these 5 
articles differ greatly, they all emanate from the same resources, 
the recorded tapes of all the 1973 NIBEC sessions. It is hoped that 
the recording of the 1973 ideas will help NIBEC 1974 in maintaining 
this valuable dialogue among Indian educators. The HIBEC Teclaration, 
a list of current Indian bilingual projects, and registered NIEEC 
members vere also given. <FF) 
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FOREWORD 



It is the intention of the editors and writers of these 
PROCEEDINGS that they be both a finale and a prelude. These 
are a finale to the first National Indian Bilingual Education 
Conference and a prelude to the second NIBEC. The first con^ 
ference was inspired in part by a meeting called by the l/.S. 
Office of Education in 1972 at Denver for participants in the 
Indian Title VII Programs. A group of Southwesterners met late 
that same year to broaden the idea further, organizing a con-' 
ference for all Indian educators interested or involved in bi^ 
lingual education. The April 1973 NIBEC in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico fulfilled nearly all the expectations of that group. 
These PROCEEDINGS are the finale of the first NIBEC. 

The PROCEEDINGS are a prologue to the second NIBEC to be held 
in Billings, Montana, May 6-^9, 1974. We are pleased to have had 
the cooperation of the Indian Education Resources Center to 
produce this document well in advance of the conference for which 
it is a prologue. The basic conclusion we arrived at in record- 
ing the 1973 ideas of the NIBEC members is that NIBEC 1974 will 
be of great importance to maintain this valuable dialogue among 
Indian educators. 

The five main articles in these PROCEEDINGS follow the five 
chosen topics of the conference. They are: Bilingual Classroom 
Strategies, bilingual staff development, community participation, 
bilingual program administration and bilingual materials develop- 
ment. Though the styles of these five articles differ greatly, 
they all have one thing in common. They all emanate from the 
same resources, the recorded tapes of all the NIBEC'73 sessions. 
This is a volume of the words and ideas of the 400 bilingual 
Indian educators whose names are listed at the end of these 
PROCEEDINGS. 

It is our sincere hope that these PROCEEDINGS will assist them 
and others to maintain this compelling dialogue. 



Robert Rebert, LLD 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



THE BIRTH OF NIBEC 



by 

Edward A. Tennant 



Indian Bilingual Programs Appear 



In shortly less than three years Indian bilingual education has 
appeared on the national scene with dramatic Impact. A few 
scattered programs In 1970 grew to 16 In 1971* As awareness of 
the bilingual potential spread -and It has grown with an ever 
accelerating speed- the number of planned Indian programs has 
since grown to 50 . 

As the number of programs grew, so did the number of questions 
they brought up. What Is Indian bilingual education? Why Is 
It better for the children? How do we organize such a program? 
How do we Involve the parents, the community? How do we go a- 
bout using Indian languages In the classroom? What materials 
can we use? What research has been done? What results have 
been proven with some degree of reliability? 

Most of these questions, when they are asked about Indian pro- 
grams, cannot be answered adequately by referring to the experi- 
ence of urban bilingual programs or to programs based on lan- 
guages which have a long written tradition. There Is no Indian 
language which has an extensive body of literature, although 
all have a very rich oral tradition. Now that bilingual educa- 
tion has become a reality, many Indian tribes are In the very 
first steps of writing or standardizing the writing^ of their lan- 
guages • 



Questions by the Hundreds 

The Immensity and delicacy of developing Indian languages for 
classroom use become apparent If we can Imagine for a moment 
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what it would be like if we had no written form of English and 
had before us the task of sitting down to devise onet What al- 
phabet would we choose? Romau? Cyrillic? Semitic? Or the one 
created by George Bernard Shaw? Perhaps we would not even want 
an alphabet. In that case we would have to consider syllabaries 
and ideographic systems of writing like Chinese or hieroglyph- 
ics. 

To simplify matters, let us say that we chose the same basic Ro- 
man alphabet we use today. Would we want to start over and re- 
design it so that there would be only one letter for each sound 
and no sound represented by more than one letter? Would it be 
more sound -for the purposes of education- to use a one-letter 
symbol for the two-letter "th", as the Greeks do? Would it be 
better yet to have two separate symbols to distinguish the voic- 
ed and unvoiced "th" as In the words "the" and "thing"? 

If we chose a phonetic alphabet, what model of pronunciation 
would be chosen for the written word? Would we prefer to write 
"car" or "cah" or simply "ca"? Would '*Mary," %erry" and "ter- 
ry" be spelled the same? Or could we simplify life still more 
by not writing any vowels at all as Is the case Kith ancient 
Hebrew and modem Speedwrltlng? Can you read: "Key hd a Itl 
Im?" If you can, then you can begin to understand how much the 
human mind supplies to the language process, whether written or 
spoken. To what extent should this principle, called "closure" 
by Gestalt psychologists, be built Into the language learning 
process? 

These are a few sample questions from one small area of language 
development and research. Yet they are enough, perhaps, to give 
us some feel for the land of the unknown which Indian bilingual 
programs are charting. 



Questions Provide Options 

Questions like the above play a key role in language develop- 
ment, in bilingual program development, as well as In the educa- 
tional process at large. The more questions that are asked, 
the further the probe Is carried, the more answers are possible. 
Alohg with the answers comes a broad range of options. If there 
were no forks In the road, life would be relatively simple. Yet 
the choice of destination would be quite limited. If, on the 
other hand, there are forks in the road, and we know where they 
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lead , life (and educational growth aa veil) become infinitely 
more enriching becauae much vlaer choicea can be made* 

Some of these choices in Indian bilingual programs are critical 
enough to determine the success and durability of the program» 
and in some cases critical enough to carry In the balance the 
very survival of many Indian languages. Each year a few more 
of the 300 American Indian languages slip into oblivion as the 
last remaining speakers pass away. Only bilingual education 
programs can reverse this process and keep many rich cultures 
alive for the benefit of mankind. 

As a consequence y all of the on^going Indian programs have been 
asking countless questions about their program design with its 
many components* Because, as ve have already pointed out» most 
of these questions are unique to Indian language programs , an- 
swers are not readily available in traditional educational cir-* 
cles. Answers are not given, in fact, questions are not even 
raised at national educational conventions. For this reason 
NIB EC was born» 



Pooling Resources 



In December, 1972, a group of educators deeply involved in the 
development of Indian bilingual programs met at the Indian Edu- 
cation Resources Center in Albuquerque » New Mexico » to discuss 
ways by which the persons involved in Indian^^ bilingual education 
could have a forum to raise questions, sort through answers, and 
exchange developmental breakthroughs. 

The group that met originally was made up of Robert J. Rebert, 
Chief of the Language Arts Branch at the Indian Education Re- 
sources Center, Albuquerque, with staff members, Edward At Ten- 
nant and Harry B. Berendzen, along with Hal Schultz, Principal 
of Ac omit a Day School, and Reginald Rodriguez, Education Pro- 
gram Administrator of the Southern Pueblos Agency. 

A planning committee was formed and additional members were in- 
vited to join the group: Marian D. Lee of the Navajo Area Office, 
Christian Oberholser, Director of the Acomlta Bilingual Project, 
and Wallace Davis, Director of the Sanostee Bilingual Teacher 
Training Project. At the first full committee meeting Reginald 
Rodriguez and Marian Lee were elected as co-chairmen. 
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A Plan for tha ConfT«ica 



This eoHBlttet of tight met Mvaral tlats to dasign a eonfar- 
anea nhich thay fait would ba aoat uaaful to tha vlda variaty 
of paopla involvad in Indian bilingual prograaa, including lo- 
cal covBunity raprasantativaa. By Bld*Fabruaryt a ganaral da- 
aign vaa agraad upont draftadt and aant out aa an invitation to 
potential participanta. Thia announeaaant auflaarisad tha con- 
ference aa follova: 



TBEME Planning and Inplaaanting Indian Bilingual Prograsa 

TOPICS Inatructiony Teacher Training, Katariala Develop- 
ment, Conounity P'lrticipation, Prograa Adainiatra- 
tion 



FORMAT 



Rotating Panela, Maximum Sharing, No Lecturea 



SPEAKERS All Partlclpanta 



EMPHASIS Practical Solutlona to Dally Problema 

DISPLAYS Indian Bilingual Materlala & Production Techniquea 

FUTURE Election of a Committee to Carry on NIBEC 



The Comqlttee Writes 



With the above announcement vent a letter from the committee 
which further shed light on the birth of NIBEC as well as the 
limited role which the committee set for Itself* The pertinent 
paragraphs of that letter are given here for the record: 



"Dear Friend, 



'*Many Educators like yourself who are Intimately Involved 
with bilingual programs for Indian students have felt and 
expressed a need for the opportunity to meet and share com- 
mon concerns, coimnon resources, and common successes* 

Most of you, likewise, felt that this need Is not being 
met at the typical educational or bilingual convention* 
At these gatherings the pressing and specific concerns 



of tndlAA progrui ara dlacuiMd Mlnly in tte lullviqrs 
and* At moBtf la hurritd MslMrs. 

CotiMqumtlyt stvaral of yoa havt susgMttd holding « eon- 
f«fMe« tbmt would focus matitmly pa tndUa bilingual o^iu- 
cation. This auggaation haa bacoM a raality. 

Aftar a praliainary talaphona aurvay of all BSBA Titla VII 
projacta and approral froa tha tl.S. Offica of Education » 
a planning coadttaa vaa fonad in Albuquarqua to provida 
tha logiatica of tha first tiatiooal Indian Bilingual Edu« > 
cation Confaranca (tflBBC). 

(Consittaa aa^ra vara liatad hara) 

Tha coaalttaa faala atrongly that ita only purpoaa and ita 
chiaf aanrica vlll ba to aika this firat confaranca poaaibla 
If tha confaranca aaibara faal that a paraanant organisation 
and/or futura confaranca vill aarva thair naadSt thay vill 
plan thair own futura and alact of f icara froa aaong thair 
ranka. For it la a furthar conviction of tha cnwlttaa that 
tha only axparta in Indian bilingual aducation ara Indian 
bilingual aducatora. 

Althou^ tha cora participanta in HIBBC vill dbvioualy ba 
ataff M^ars of tha 20 on-going Indian bilingual proJacts» 
participation vill» of couraa* not ba liadtad to thaa. Dua 
to tha intaraat and antbuaiasa arouaad by thasa firat pilot 
projacta* anothar 15 Indian coammitiaa ara nov aubaltting 
nav propoaala to tha Offica of Education* A nuabar of cob- 
■unitiaa hava bagun bilingual aducation vithout tha aid of 
Titla VII • A quastlon of cosaon coocam for all thaaa coa- 
aunitiaa is; Hov can va iaplaaant a bilingual prograa if 
Titla VII funda bacoaa unavailablaT (Ed. nota: Thia* in fact 
tumad out to ba tha caaa). Kany anavars to that quastion 
vill occur* no doubt* during tha confaranca." 

Tha lattar vant on to aantion a $3.00 ragistration faa to covar 
convention axpanaas and tha cost of printing procaadinga* tha 
accoDodations at tha Airport Marina Ratal » and an invitation to 
attand. 

NIBEC Convanaa 



On April 17* 1973* aftar vaaks of intansiva praparations by tha 
comlttaa* tha doors of Albuquarqua* a Airport Marina opanad to 



welcome the conference participants. 

The turnout was the maximum that the hotel could accomodate • 
During the planning phase of the conference, the committee de- 
liberately refrained from making public announcements or adver- 
tisements about the conference. There were two main reasons 
for this« The first was the limited accomodations at the hotel 
which otherwise offered the best arrangements for the conference. 
The second reason for not issuing a public invitation was to 
guarantee conference participants a meeting which ^would allow 
everyone to participate in the two-and-a-half days of discus- 
sions. Thus, invitations were limited more or less to people 
directly involved in the planning or operating of a bilingual 
program. Committee members felt that each of these participants 
had not only something to gain from the conference, but some- 
thing valu&ble to contribute as well. 

Participants arrived from 21 states from Alaska to Florida, from 
Maine to California. Registrations totalled 360 and represen- 
ted a wide cross-section of tribes and languages. Some of the 
languages represented were: Apache, Athabascan » Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Cree, Crow, Eskimo (Yuk, Inupiat, Siberian), Keresan, Men- 
onlmee, Miccosukee, Navajo, Northern Cheyenne, Papago, Passama- 
quoddy. Porno, Seminole, Tewa, Ute, Zia-Keres, and Zuni. Also 
present at the conference were representatives from South Ameri- 
ca and three provinces of Canada. 

Among the participants were Indian community representatives, 
bilingual project directors, evaluators, materials developers, 
teacher trainees, linguists, and students. A complete list 
of conference participants with titles, addresses, and phone 
numbers is included at the back of these proceedings. 



How the Conference Worked 



As Robert Rebert wrote in the introduction to the NIBEC Program, 
"The special emphasis of NIBEC is to afford a time and place 
for bilingual education practitioners to exchange ideas about 
bilingual schooling for Indian students." The conference for- 
mat was designed around that objective. 

Only the first and last meetings were general sessions held in 
the ballroom for all participants. Between these opening and 
closing sessions, eight working sessions were scheduled. This 



was later reduced to seven to allow time for an additional bus- 
iness session* 

All participants were required to attend the first five working 
sessions so they could get an overview of the five main compo- 
nents of bilingual programs: administration, classroom strate- 
gies, staff development, community participation and materials 
development. The last two working sessions were optional so 
that participants could repeat any of the above topics and 
delve further into those areas which interested them the most. 

In order to provide maximum discussion and exchange of ideas , 
working groups were limited to approximately 40 participants 
each. A color-coded system was devised to guide people to the 
right session at the right time. The system also made it pos- 
sible to achieve balanced discussion groups with a wide variety 
of program, geographical, and linguistic representation. 

Since most participants had pre-registered it was possible for 
the committee to do much of this programming in advance. Thus 
registration moved swiftly and with a minimum of confusion. 
Most registrants had merely to sign in, pick up their convention 
packet with their individualized color-coded schedule, and then 
choose their elective sessions. Choosing electives also moved 
quickly since this operation too had been pre-programmed on peel- 
off stickers, much like the procedure airlines use for seating 
reservations. 

Most of the working sessions were held in meeting rooms on the 
second floor of the hotel. The size of discussion groups usu- 
ally ranged from 40-50 people. Each group was headed by a 
2-3 member panel made up of bilingual project directors. It 
was their task to stimulate cross-talk throughout the group, 
discourage filibustering, and guide the discussion within the 
boundaries of the session topic. 

On the whole this method worked very well. Participants expres- 
sed satisfaction that they could become involved in the key is- 
sues and questions that cropped up. Although this approach best 
served the conference, it left the NIBEC Committee with a monu- 
mental task in preparing these proceedings. 

Miles of Tape 

Since each conference participant attended only 7 of the 42 . 
working sessions, no one heard more than 1/6 of the conference 
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discussions* The purpose of publishing these NIBEC proceedings 
Is to share all significant contributions with all of the con- 
ference participants as well as with the many interested parties 
who were not able to be present at the conference* 

In order to make such proceedings possible, every session had 
to be tape-recorded. The Navajo trainees from the Sanostee Bi- 
lingual Teacher Training Program volunteered to undertake this 
Important task* The result of their work was more than 200 
hours of discussions recorded on audio tape* These tapes made 
up the raw material for most of what follows In these proceed- 
ings • 

Conference Exhibits 



In his opening address to the conference participants, Governor 
Robert Lewis of Zunl Pueblo remarked, "As I passed through the 
halls and observed all the things that have been done, I feel 
really happy that we are already off to a good start*" Gover- 
nor Lewis was referring to the 27 exhibits that had been set up 
In the lobby and ballroom of the hotel* Nearly all of these 
displays exhibited Indian language and cultural materials which 
are used for early grade Instruction 

One observer remarked, "This must be the largest display of In- 
dian language materials ever gathered In one place!" The exhi- 
bits Included not only printed materials, but video tape recor- 
dings, film strips, language experience charts, and Indian lan- 
guage games as well* Among these was a Navajo cartoon film 
strip entitled, "Barrel Rodeo," and a fascinating Passamaquoddy 
version of Monopoly* 

Press Coverage 



On the eve of the conference a lengthy news release was prepar- 
ed-and delivered to all local news outlets and to the AP and UPI 
national wire services* As a result » a number of Interviews 
with conference officials and participants were carried on lo- 
cal radio and TV stations and newspaper articles reported on the 
conference each day* The correspondent for the New York Time s 
and Time magazine wvote an extensive report for both of these 
publications* Special arrangements were made to accomodate all 
journalists and correspondents at the convention. The committee 
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felt that an event as significant as the first National Indian 
Bilingual Education Conference was newsworthy on a national 
scale both as a positive happening as well as a major break- 
through on the educational scene* 



^^hat Lies Ahead? 



In the business session before the closing address three main 
topics were discussed: committee elections, a future convention, 
and a conference resolution* 

Elections * The first point of business was to announce the re- 
sults of the committee election which was accomplished by writ- 
ten ballot during earlier working sessions* Elected to the new 
NIBEC Committee were: 



Agnes Holm 
John Kito 
Stella Lee 
Lynn Baker 
Wallace Davis 
Donald Standing Elk 



Rock Point, Arizona 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
Rocky Boy, Montana 
Sanostee, New Mexico 
(Alternate) Oglala, So* Dakota 



Agnes Holm, who received the highest number of votes , was named 
chairwoman of the committee* Complete addresses and phone num- 
bers of the above coimnittee members can be found in the direc- 
tory of NIBEC participants at the rear of these proceedings* 

Future Convention * Business then moved on to a discussion of 
the conference's future* The first NIBEC evidently fulfilled 
a deep-felt need, since the participants -again in a written 
vote- decided unanimously to meet again next year* After some 
discussion of possible places and dates, it was agreed to meet 
in Billings, Montana during the second week of May, 1974* The 
planning and organizational details for the conference were left 
to the new committee. Lynn Baker, the only committee member 
from Montana, began making initial contacts in Billings immedi- 
ately after the conference* 

Resolution * Early in the working sessions of the conference, 
discussion about a conference resolution(s) was introduced* 
Due to misunderstanding about the content and /or procedures 
of one or more resolutions, no text was ready for the final 
business session* Consequently, near the close of the meeting. 
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a group from Alaska, including Dr, Michael Krauss and Gary Holt- 
haus, introduced a declaration urging support from all quarters 
for the Indian bilingual education movement* 

The declaratioiv, was well received by the majority of conference 
participants and was then passed as a common declaration* The 
text of this declaration is contained elsewhere in these pro- 
ceedings * 



A Final Word 



With the publication of these proceedings, the work and respon- 
sibility for NIBEC will pass from the charter committee to the 
newly elected committee which has already begun the planning 
for next year's conference* 

The planning, preparation, management and wrap-up of the first 
NIBEC, including the preparation of these proceedings, has re- 
quired a great deal of time and effort on the part of the char- 
ter committee members, especially the staff of the Language Arts 
Branch of the BIA Indian Education Resources Center, All, feel, 
however, that the time was well invested and that the effort was 
duly creative. 

As the committee members look back at the conference they feel 
-as do the participants, I am sure- a surge of satisfaction 
that they had the opportunity to contribute to an event that is 
destined to become a milestone in the history of American In- 
dian education* 
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YATONG OK 'SHI I 



HAVE A HAPPY DAY I 



Opening Conference Address 
by 

Governor Robert Lewis 
Zuni Pueblo 



Because I am no exception among older people, I am glad that 
the honor has been given to me to address this gathering* It 
does my heart good to see all of you here, so many in number 
and to have the opportunity to talk to you about a subject so 
important to the American Indian: bilingual education* 

It also does my heart good to find out that there is a cross- 
section here, a mixed group, Indians and non-Indians, tribes 
from scattered places throughout our United States* I will not 
mention at this time how many languages are represented here, 
but as I passed through the halls and observed all the things 
that have been done, I feel really happy that we are already 
off to a good start* 

I want to say 'W because I feel we are all in this together* 
I am quite positive that you know in your hearts that we are 
getting into an area that is very important for young people: 
being able to speak two languages* It is very good, very, very 
handy to think in two languages* 

At times that we have problems, we like to concern all of our 
people* When we look at other peoples who are non- Indians, we 
can observe that there are things that we have that they do not 
have* We have something very positive* 

There are numerous tribes in this state* Most of them have 
their own language* We know from history that the first con- 
tacts of Indians were with the Spaniards* When the Spaniards 
first arrived, they were surprised to find groups of different 



people organized and speaking different languages. These 
were organized with their own systems of government and religion 
It is these same systems that we hope to preserve and are trying 
to preserve. 

We are all aware of the problems that arose with the arrival of 
civilization. Some of us were engulfed with the new ways of 
life and language which arrived. We are now in a different type 
of situation. You know, we put a lot of stock in what the old 
people used to tell us. They told us that one day the situation 
we are in now would come about. They said our children would be 
doing things that we would not have thought about a hundred 
years ago. Step by step, and stage by stage, they related thing 
that would come about. 

So actually I am not suirprised at some of the actions that are 
taking place because we were told about them. When the old 
people relate these things in the language we have, I think it 
gives them a special meaning. Nobody can comprehend them who 
is not an Indian. 

Whatever tribe you are from, you have your individual heritage. 
We have our shrines. The whole outdoors was sacred to the In- 
dian. Those who were transplanted in years past, had to devise 
other means to replace these. When you are moved from one 
place to another, you lose certain things that are very dear to 
you. Some things are lost forever, no matter what else may have 
been preserved r The language, however, provides a thread of 
continuity. The real places of worship have been left in anoth- 
er place. They can never be duplicated in another strange area, 
sorry to say. The work you are getting into, however, is pre- 
serving the languages of Indian people, all Indian people, and 
the way you go about it is very important. 

I believe that many valuable things have been told to us by the 
old people, as I started to say, regarding customs and the 
things we believe in sincerely. The old people tried to teach 
us these things. There is no more genuine way to learn these 
things than in the Indian language. We can see now with the 
changing times what they referred to as a transition period. 
We can see this .in observing and listening to our young people. 
They are ^missing some of these good things that we are all try- 
ing to preserve. All these things tie in with the way we speak 
our language. 

It makes me feel sad when I come across some young Indian people 
who never learned to speak their language, because, as I said. 
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it is very valuable to be able to speak and think in two lan- 
guages. When we consider today *s attitudes we find that many 
of the young people do not try to communicate with the older 
people. As a result they are sometimes losing sight of some 
of the valuable things that only the old people still have. I 
have talked with our young people, even in high school, and I 
have tried to teach them our language. But you find that after 
a while they lose interest and revert to English. 

I think that this is very sad, because when a people loses its 
language, then it loses practically everything. We can think 
about the people from across the sea before they came, teaching 
their respective languages whatever their nationality might 
have been* They had their culture, they had their beliefs, they 
had their superstitions. Then when there was an opportunity of- 
fered to them, because they did not have the freedom that we 
have here, they decided to come here. Many lost their language 
when they came here and that was a loss that could never be re- 
placed* Many of the young people went around trying to assume 
an identity which they could never have. 

When we think about the groups that are here now. Intermixed 
and intermarried » the Irish, the French, and all the other na- 
tionalities, we realize that they all lost their languages. 
Now we are the last stronghold, as Indians, speaking our own 
languages. 

So you have come here doing a noble thing in teaching the lan- 
guages of the diffejent tribes, and teaching the young people 
also how to write them. I am sorry to see it written, especi- 
ally by other groups, because I think it was an advantage to us 
during World War II. Nevertheless it is being done and it must 
be done. During the war, several of us were using our Indian 
languages and if any of the messages fell into enemy hands, I 
don't think anyone could have figured out what it was all about. 

But these are things that we have to concern ourselves with in 
this day. This is the reason why we all have to work together 
as a team. Certainly you will devise a format which will make 
it possible for more people to get into the teaching of bilin- 
gual education. You will run into snags now and then, but each 
of you in your own area can devise ways and means to teach many 
of these things to the younger people. 

There are many areas which are of concern to me. Changing times 
mean changes in people. We are not an exception. I believe 
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that progress can be made by any Indian group, but their cul- 
ture and religion can go parallel with that progress. Many 
people have asked us, 'Vhat are you doing about your culture, 
to preserve it?" since we have been making a lot of progress. 
We tell them that we encourage the people to continue in their 
way, a way that has been good enough to keep people together 
for thousands of years. Why can it not be preserved and uti- 
lized and kept up for many more thousands of years? 

So actually we need to make progress because of the times and 
economic conditions of many of our people. How can we do this 
except to emphasize job opportunities and to develop ways that 
will bring in a city income to tribes as well as to individuals? 
This is what we are all working on. We think that as time moves 
on and working together that they will be able to get on a fair- 
er economic status and be on their own. This is the job of the 
officials of the tribe and we are doing it now. 

It is surprising to us, as we work together with memb^^rs of the 
National Tribal Chairmen's Association, to, realize that not too 
many years ago we knew nothing of each other. Today we know 
much more about each other's ways, each other's particular si- 
tuations. Today things are changing with time. It is good to 
see a group of dedicated officials working together for the 
benefit of their people. They are doing many things without 
advertising. We prefer to work without publicity. We want to 
be sure that we have positive answers to give to our people. 
So that nobody can say that we didn't try. 

This is the same thing as far as bilingual education is con- 
cerned. I am very proud that there are people who have made 
up their minds that something must be done to preserve the lan- 
guages of the Indian people. We have many areas of need, but 
this is one of the most important in my own opinion. We are 
preserving much that is important though we have started late, 
which is of value to our communities. This is being done in 
many areas, which is good. 

Some of the old timers don't think we are relating past heroic 
deeds, the history of our people. I believe that these are 
all important. These interlock in many ways because whatever 
they prophesied or whatever they told in a story, when we were 
young, they bring out an answer. When we went home we thought 
about it and I am sure that many of you have done this. 
Thoughts about the changing times and what caused these things. 
I nev^r enjoyed so much as the days when there was no radio even 
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and the things that we have in the present day* We never en- 
joyed so much as to have my mother get one of the old story 
tellers of the pueblo to come and tell stories* Of course, 
we enjoyed these stories* A good story teller would imperson-- 
ate four different characters in a story. The way that he told 
it we could see in our mind's eye the things that were being 
given to us. Whole pictures I can see on a screen. This was 
an art and I am afraid that this art is being lost and will 
have to be revived. 

That is the reason that we have the old people on many reserva- 
tions. They have seen many years and are wise in the things 
that they have observed. But we are rapidly losing the old ti- 
mers. With the modem things we have at hand, such as tape re- 
corders, I sincerely advise all tribes to preserve their lan- 
guages spoken by the old timers. 

We have done this. Unfortunately we have started quite late, 
but nevertheless we were able to have 16 or 17 of our old ti- 
mers put on tape those things that they could recall, those 
things that had been told to them by their parents and grand- 
parents years ago. Because of the start that we made, we hav 
preserved many- tapes which are now being translated, as many 
of the other tribes are doing. 

Since the tapes were made in 1967 we have lost six of our older 
people who took part in the program. And so if some of you have 
not started, I would advise you to start as soon as you can be- 
cause you never know. 

Language, as I said, is a beautiful thing. You cannot express 
in English truly those things that we have kept in our own lan- 
guage and in our own way. Certain things you can express only 
in your own language. 

It is not easy for any of us in these changing times. Since 
World War II many changes have been made in coinniunities up and 
down our country. We have had to get into planning that in the 
long run will help the people to help themselves. One of our 
major goals has been to provide the people with better living 
conditions and better education and work out opportunities. 
Some have been slower, but we are trying to make possible the 
help that all communities need, even the smaller ones. 

As far as the Indian is concerned, we have been misunderstood 
for so many years. I remember the time when I was going to 
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boarding school* When we wanted to speak our language we had 
to sneak off somewhere and get together as a group and talk to 
our heart's content. Fortunately I was the only Zuni for two 
years In the whole school, so there was no problem for me* I 
tried to learn the other ways too. 

Most of us are not linguists. My father could talk four lan- 
guages, including English, but I cannot even talk English very 
good even now. Anyway, the main idea of your conference, as I 
see it, and as many other tribal governors and chairmen see it, 
is that you are picking up a challenge which is a gre^.t one, 
the challenge of meeting the changing times. The challenge of 
keeping together those things which have kept us together for 
so many centuries. 

This is a challenge which stands out on its own. Administra- 
tions can change, but the programs must continue and show pro- 
gress. It must be proven that we have a positive attitude and 
an optimism that this program is not going to fail. With every- 
body putting their heads together, sharing this task, it will 
be done. 

I think as we go along and young people are taught the differ- 
ent languages of their particular tribes that they will be able 
to use these languages in their further education in high school 
and college, because, as I said, it is a real asset to be able 
to speak and think in two languages. 

So we look forward to the day when more and more young people 
will be doing more and more for their communities. We can on- 
ly think and look upon them as the best resource that we have. 
Their ideas too must be involved in the work we are doing. 
Those in the high schools, even down into the elementary schools, 
their ideas should be given careful consideration and be used 
as much as possible. 

These young people have good ideas. Nowadays they are touch 
sharper than we were. Some of these young people have sat down 
and discussed methods for solving their problems that we never 
thought about. So many are trying, and for those who are strug- 
gling, this type of a program can be a stabilizing kind of a 
thin.^p We need to have our young people able to communicate 
with their old people. 

I iforgot my language because I went to boarding school when I 
was six. I mean the way of speaking it. I understood clearly 
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whatever was spoken to me. When tny parents or grandparents 
would come to meet me, I would understand them and be able to 
greet them, but since I could not speak I would get embarassed 
and run away. I felt that I could not talk to them if they 
could not speak English. I think that this was a very bad 
time for me. 

I had to releam the language. Now I am In the groove, but not 
as fluently in some areas as I would like to be. I am still 
learning and I think when an individual desires to releam his 
language he needs that atmosphere to be back home among his own 
people. Of course, you are dealing with the younger people, 
the very young grades and it is your task to change around the 
schooling to fit the needs that will produce the results we 
are all looking for. 

So I am very proud of you all. I want you to know that we are 
wholeheartedly for this program. Any time that we can be in 
it for any good purpose to help we will be glad to do that. I 
think the challenge is here and you have all made up your minds 
in a dedicated way to meet this challenge. We can never say 
that any of these things is impossible because there are many 
ways to obtain the things that are needed. 

It has given me the utmost pleasure and honor to be given the 
opportunity to give you our thoughts on this program and we 
encourage you with our whole heart. 

In our Indian way, especially our people, we have a greeting 
for every type of situation during the day. I feel that at 
this time I want to say, "Ellakwa donyatong ok'shi sunak'naptel" 

That means merely that "I thank you and have a happy day until 
evening time." 

Thank you. 



(Transcribed by Edward A. Tennant) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



Vadim G. Canby 
^Notes^ 



The Scheme of the Conference • Consisting of a series of round" 
table discussions fall of which were in operation simultaneously, 
the National Indian Bilingual Education Conference posed a num- 
ber of problems for the editor-transcriber of this section^ 
Adequate records could not be maintained of the composition of 
any one roundtable at any time. Therefore, there is no attrib- 
ution or other identification of a speaker in the transcription 
which follows. 

The Instructional Strategies Roundtable * A tape transcription 
was continuously made of each section of the roundtable. In 
the editing of this transcript which follows, questions not 
addressed to a speaker or other person, and questions not 
answered, are omitted. Short, humorous or undirected remarks 
are also omitted. 

The Summary Emphases . After careful review of the entire 
transcription on Instructional Strategies, the editor- trans- 
criber has adopted a slightly different technique in order to 
attempt to make the entire roundtable more communicative. The 
reader is asked to consider the Delphic council arrangement in 
which a stated problem is presented to a group of peers, any or 
all of which may be capable of solving the problem. However, 
the moderator, or chair, poses the same question (i.e., "What 
is your solution to the problem stated?'*) to all participants. 
As each participant provides an answer to the question, and thus 
offers a tentative solution, each other participant is able to 
hear the first speaker's answer, knowing that he is to offer an 
answer to the same question. Each participant, ideally, bene- 
fits from hearing the answers of those who spoke before him. 
However, there is obvious repetition if each speaker is heard 
in bis complete answer. To avoid this redundancy and suxmarize 
discussion, selective passages of the original commentary are 
presented in the same fashion as they actually occurred. The 
statements appearing in a box represent either a short summary 
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of the speaker^ s main point in the judgment of the transcriber 
or are statements which have impact or influence on the other 
participants. 

^Edited Transcription of the Proceedings- 

Q: When we speak of bilingual education, aren't we s^peaking 
of what is the fastest wag to bring children into the mainstream 
of American education? 

Unfortunately, you are looking at the mainstream0 We are 
also looking at the mainstream of our Indian culture. We want 
to see our culture explained through our language. We don't 
want our children to run and hide from our native values. We 
want to see white society and culture thjrough our eyes. 

What is good from the white me m we will use. What is good\ 
fr om our culture, we will preserve. \ 

But, in order to be successful in life you must fit in 
with the rest of America. 

Regardless Of whether you herd skeep or sit in the 
Presidency of the United St ates, ycu must be able to contri- 
bute to society in general, f 

This must be instilled in our children. It takes time to 
do this • . . But, children should not be pushed ahead when 
they are forced to compete on grade levels. This causes drop- 
outs. Fast promotions shouldn't be a concern. Programs should 
be non-graded. 

Time and patience are important. You must take time to do 
the job. If it takes a month for children to learn sounds or 
letters, you should take the time. Don't be in a hurry. Once 
the children get the material down, they'll go like wildfire. 

Work with children must progress slowly, particularly in 
the lower grades and this is where bilingual education comes 
in. I 

You must gauge work according to individual children. 
Regardless of whether you make (originate) the teaching materi- 
als, or you are provided materials, you must go slowly. 
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Cultural differences can account for conamnications pro-- 
blems such as a teacher forcing materials upon children when 
they are not ready for them or not willing to accept them* 
Children will often react by lack of response* Teachers often 
expect that children understand the language that they (the 
teachers) are speaking (but, apparently children sometimes do 
not understand the teacher) • 

In the Pueblos, we are using more and more individualized 
instruction - partly through the individual use (by children) 
of teaching machines. Materials are often sequenced to provide 
a means for each child to find his level and work up from that 
level. 

Q: What language should the child learn in first? 

I think that where the child speaks an Indian language at 
home, and that's his fi rst language, he should learn to read 
in that language first. \ 

It's too late in many places now. Indians are loosing 
their native languages ... The child's native language is part 
of him. 



I believe that the child should learn in his language first, 
land then make the transition to the major language of the nation. 

I may get one child for whom Tewa is his (first) language. 
They (my children) all know English. But, I try to make compari- 
sons in sounds between Tewa and English. We use Spanish too. 



J think the big thing in bilingual education is making the 
children feel at home in the classroom.] 

There is a need that children feel that there is someone 
there that's just like their grandmas. And, that is just as 
important as anything you do in this classroom. That is also 
why we need our Indian teachers and aides to make children feel 
that their background is important. 

Two fundamental problems appear to canter around the 
choice of what language the child is going to speak and the 
language in which he is going to be educated. 

Bilingual education is often thought to be "going back" 
to an older form. In Navajo, we're not "going back" because 
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this has never been done before. The earlier philosophy was 
alvraus to suppress the native, language* 

There is a question concerning how many Navajos can read 
their own language. I don't know whether Navajo teachers can 
read Navajo themselves. The situation is changing on the 
Navajo reservation. To the Navajos themselves, I don't know 
how many can read Navajo. Even though my teacher's aide is 
very fluent in Navajo, very apt in both English and Navajo, she 
can't read Navajo. She could interpret only from a picture 
related to a story. 



I believe that all tribes should be able to have their 
teach ers and instructors study reading in their native ian" 
gages.] 

This (referring to the last paragraph) may be a universal 
Indian problem. None of our teac}}er''ins true tors can conimuni- 
cate in a standard orthography. All communicate orally well; 
however, teachers and teacher aides have not been able to pick 
up a standard orthography. 

We should not experiment with Indian children. Why 
should they be guinea pigs? 



We can emphasize bi-'cultural education without the native 

language. The learning o f the native language may not be 

possible for many tribes •] 

For the Navajo, it may be possible (learning Navajo). 
Parents question what we are doing. They question for reason 
of pride. 

What we are doing in bilingual edu cation is reinstilling \ 
pride in a^native language and culture. | 

■ * * * * * * * * 

Editor's Note: (The language in which an Indian child should 
begin to read was discussed. Some participants argued for 
English and some preferred the native language.) 
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Parents are often not aware of this reason for bilingual 
education. Many tribes can encounter problems in life better 
by having pride in their culture. 



Wher e the language is gone, cultural preservation is the 
strategy.] ' 

One of our biggest problems is that of public relations 
for bilingual education of the local level. Bilingual educa- 
tion is different in every community. It can mean different 
things to different people. 

Bilingual education mast be defined locally.] 

The language (local) can be used to save the culture. How 
you use the language in the classroom can determine the dev- 
elopment of pride or the destruction of pride in one's culture. 
When non-Indians learn a native language, the application of 
the language in the classroom does not always correspond to 
roles; for example, men may speak differently from women. There 
can be a misuse of the language which will have disastrous 
effects . 



Many parents feel that the native language cannot be 
adequately taught in the class, but should be used only to 
make children feel comfortable.] 

Q: During the beginning years of life, when a child is 
learning to speak in his native language, how effective is it 
to teach him to read in that language? 



It has been demonstrated that children who learn to read 
their native lanquacre first, learn Spanish much better. 

This has been demonstrated in programs in Latin America - 
Peru and Mexico, for example. 

Q: How long should children remain in a bilingual program? 
(A Navajo answers) The first year, all native language should 
be used; possibly down to as little as 80% of the native 
language. By the third grade, hopefully the children would 
read in both languages. This would require k, 1 & 2 for 
Navajo children, then possibly moving to English only by the 
third grade. 
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Q: How willing are Indians (Navajo, Pueblos, Sioux, Arapahoes , 
Cree, etc.) to have outsiders learn their language and com-- 
municate in it? 

The Cree feel that people are free to learn our Indian 
languages; however, we recognize that non-Indians will have 
difficulty in pronunciation. 

I feel that Navajos respect Anglos who try to learn their 
language - particularly those who are sincere about learning 
it. Now, there are institutions that provide instruction for 
non-^Navajos in the Navajo language. 

Q: what do we do with "phase II" students? 

There are few materials for students at the "phase 11" 
level. Many materials were developed for overseas students. 
In some cases students can develop their own materials. 



The Indian students have different linguistic problems 
from those of foreign students (such as not having developed 
written languages wh ich provide functional literacy for the 
people who use them.\ 

Perhaps a contrastive analysis might help as a strategy 
for teaching at this level. 

Teaching should be done in the structure of the IndirXn 
language first and subsequently in English. 

We sho uld admit to Indian languages being foreign ] 

languages 

Q: What am I (the teacher) doing wrong not to communicate 
with the child? Do any of you (teachers) take the time to 
look at these children to see how they learn and what 
approach is acceptable to them? We provide many learning 
tools — some from the market — some made by us. Let the 
child choose as much as possible. 

I used a bus driver as a resource person where I couldn^'t 
communicate with the children. 

I have found that having children draw a picture serves 
as a bridge — even with older children. 
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Self ^identity , the environment, age, - all are factors 
in the style of learning. 

I use Navajo music. 

One problem affecting the style of learning is that 
Anglos interpret in texts what Navajo culture is. 

Age spans make a big difference in the classroom. Often 
there is a wide range within one classroom. 

Teaching must be related to the interest of the children. 
But, don't try to sing to children when you can't sing well 
in the language, for example. In such a case, it may be 
better to use a recording. 

I Phenomena may not always be perceived across cultures. | 

For example, the color blue may vary according to where 
it is observed in an Indian culture. 

Learning styles often involve syntactical patterns from 
the native language. Such patterns affect meaning. For 
example. Crow children often insist upon saying, "them 
horses . " 

Language fits the environment. 

Languages can borrow from each other in areas of cul^ 
tural uniqueness. 

Indians have a distinctive way of learning before they go 
to school. An Indian child learns by trial and exror. Children 
are often left alone. They are expected to cope with their 
environment. When they reach the white-^oriented classroom, 
they are made to learn a different way. The style of learning 
they had before the classroom is abruptly cut off, and then 
they are no longer learning in a free way as they did before. 

Q: How can schools maintain this free style of learning? 

Indians learn differently from whites before school. The 
child doesn't learn from the eyes of the mother alone. Chil^ 
dren observe all phases of life. Children are independent 
learners. He (the child) goes to religious ceremonials. 
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funerals, wakes. Such children can cope with their environ-- 
ment. Such children don't have accidents. These children don't 
need baby sitters. 



When these Indian children go to school, they appear to 
slow down in their l earning. The scheduling of schools appears 
to restrict learning.] 

There is a need for em analytical approach to learning, 
but I don't know if Indians would do well in "free (open) 
schools . " 

The materials we have today are appropriate for the 
older generation (those of us who studied those materials) . 
The younger people often reject this material. Our response 
in the classroom is that we are merely using the language as 
used in these materials for the purpose of study. Later, 
people can speak as they wish. 

There is a need for students to use their creativity in 
the use of their language. This often serves to bridge the 
problem of the inappropr lateness of teaching materials. 

There are many things that have been done with language 
variation. One possibility is to allow students to write 
about local situations, perhaps their family or clan situations. 
Booklets can be written locally in the native language (with 
dialectical accommodation) and the same material can also be 
tape recorded. 

There are three classifications of activity that can 
allow for language variations: (1) cultural examples locally 
mSide; (2) grammatical comparisons, such as cans and cannots 
for things, animals and people; (3) published materials with 
good universally-established structures adaptable to any 
language. 

The grown-ups (in Indiana communities) often learn to 
read by making materials for classroom use. In doing the 
thinking, composition, and writing of the materials, these 
adults develop a capability to read and write in their own 
language. The structure of the stories used should always 
be sound. When adult Indians work with such good structures 
for stories, they learn the value of reading and writing. 
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Often in the training of Indian teachers, we find in 
Canada that English is used too much in the classroom. Much 
more of the native language should be used. Questions such 
as "what is this?" in English tend to disorient children who 
speak a native language* We're teaching our native tongues 
as a second language — as though we've already lost them. 



You must use a native to ngue entirely if you intend that 
children learn that language.] 

Linguists will often recommend the use of English with 
the native language. This has made it difficult for us. 

•^^ 

At times we have a situation in Alaska where teachers 
need oral English skills to work with children who come to 
school speaking English. Eskimo is still spoken in the 
homes, so that teachers should also be given oral Eskimo skills 
for Eskimo as a second language. 

In the Crow situation, we had a teacher use a technique 
of self-analysis by tape (recording) for the purpose of 
examining how much English she mixed in with Crow in her 
classes. She found that although she had not intended to use 
English, she had used considerable amounts of English. 

We should teach language as a communications skill and 
not as words in isolation such as the example of, "how do we 
say chair?" 

Among the Crows, we don't dwell on linguistic details 
in class. We just explain briefly differences such as 
between a vowel and a consonant, and then go about the busi- 
ness of teaching the language. 

Q: What is the Indian way of learning? 

A school teaching strategy is based on directing the 
child and giving him information. 

The Indian style for teaching is to tell a story to | 
illustrate the points to be taught to the child.] 

The child is not told to do this or that with the story » 
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often we use teacher aides who are young. These people 
don't necessarily have the teaching role in the traditional 
Indian community. 

Indian children are frequently oriented at home on the 
adult situation (life style) . Illustration: "This guy herds 
sheep today. This guy will get the horses, etc." That is what 
a father will tell his boys. If a boy brings back the wrong 
horses f he doesn't get an "F" or a "C" ; he learns through 
experience* His father says, "get the right horses." He goes 
back to get the right horses. In the classroom, the child is 
told, "read this, read that'" This is confusing to the Indian 
child because it presents two different situations. Situations 
vary between the classroom, the dormitory and the home. 



For the Indian child, the shift between Indian and Anglo 
ways is con fusing, and difficult from the standpoint of com- 
munications .V 



It is very difficult to set standards which will apply 
generally to Indians. Rough Rock is just getting to the 
point of setting their own standards. Bilingual education 
would be difficult to standardize. It varies from school to 
school and from class to class. 

"But/ each tribe is different with different problems. ~l 

Another problem in the Anglo way is to dissect problems. 
This is not normally done by Indians. The Indian way is to 
talk of the overall problem in its setting. 

At Sanostee, there is a Navajo, on-site training program 
for Navajo teachers. Under Antioch College, for the past two 
years, O.E. has funded this program. We specifically designed 
programs for Navajos - K to 4th grade. We develop our own 
materials . We develop books and film strips. We teach tribal 
organization on a primary level. We have two University of 
New Mexico instructors: for natural science and English* 
Navajo culture, Navajo history, Navajo language are separate 
subjects. About ten students write Navajo fluently. We use 
resource people from the community as outside consultants. 

With the Crow, some community people want bilingual 
education and others don't. About eighty-five percent of our 
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children come to school speaking Crow as v. jjrimary language. 
The remaining fifteen percent speak English as their primary 
language. 



Parents are all in agreement that children must learn 
English. We find that parents will accept bilingual education 
when we explain that Crow is used to help them learn English. 

Teachers are just beginning to learn to read and write 
Crow. This includes Anglo teachers who are not Crow. We have 
a linguist from MIT who works with our teachers, and also Crows 
who teach Crow language. 



There appear to be too ma m people who are not bilingual ( 
working in bilingual education.] 

These people cannot function adequately as bilingual 
teachers. In the case of Navajo education, aides are often 
just standing around not participating in the instructional 
process . 

The term b ilingual assistant should be used rather than | 
bilingual aide.] 

Cherokees don't have enough teachers in Oklahoma, but we 
use the bilingual assistants in a team-teaching sense. We 
want the bilingual assistant to feel as though she is a teacher 
and not merely an aide. We would hope that the assistant would 
go on to become a certified bilingual teacher. 

Aides should be worked into the BIA system. You are pre- 
paring future teachers as well as students when you go into 
bilingual education. 

In some classes the teacher goes over the lesson with 
the bilingual assistant who then teaches the class in the 
native language. It is felt that the use of English in some 
cases could swamp the children with unfamiliar terms. The 
teacher stays in the background in this situation. 

Q: What about expansion of bilingual programs in the school? 

Rock Point is basing its program on steady growth - on 
grade at a time. Teacher training is also following this 
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pattern. The materials are also developed one year at a time. 
This appears to be working well for everyone. 

Q: Is there a need for written Hopi? 

Hopis need to communicate. Perhaps taped communication 
will be a possibility for preserving and using Hopi communis 
cation. 

Q: What about the evaluation of bilingual education? 



One strategy is to test students for progress on specific 
criteria on a monthly basis. This should be done for individ^ 
\ial children by some form of criterion-referenced assessment. 

Q: What about feedback from the community? 

As a Navajo teacher, how do I know when an Anglo super-' 
visor is telling me the truth? Even if he pats me on the 
back, he may be wrong about what he is doing. My method is to 
have the child tell his parents what he learned. When the 
parents approve, I know I'm right. You should never degrade 
the child or tell him he is wrong, you present several views 
of an issue. They will interpret for themselves what they 
have learned. I use the children's comments after a lecture 
to verify whether or not the children understand my concepts • 
In essence, you bring about the responses you want from the 
children. When I teach a song, for example, I sing it myself, 
first • Then, I let the children sing it. If a child (within 
the group) sings it wrong, you can't put him on the spot. You 
mustn't create conflict among students. 



You just repeat the process until it comes out right • 
You must have a positive, forward-looking approa ch. This is 
really a cultural approach to acquiring a skill.] 

We need to maintain the individual child's self-confidence. 
Give children many chances to try again. Teachers must have 
a lot of respect for their students. 

Music and dance have great importance in education. With 
Navajo children, I have found that they work well with the 
shy, slow learners. For example, I use a Navajo "Old McDonald" 
song. If you can use sayings in Navajo which can be used in a 
song, this is valuable. I suggest this approach for levels 
covering grades K through 6. 
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If a non-'Navajo teaches Navajos , there is a need for the 
non-^Navajo to become quite familiar with Navajo culture. 
Workshops are helpful not only in language, but also in the 
understanding of culture. 

At Rock Point, we have a literacy teacher who is distinct 
from social studies, art, science or special education for 
r jading, from third to sixth grade. Our subject matter 
(curriculum) is divided into departments. The policy followed 
by Anglo teachers is that when they want pupils to learn some'-- 
thing of Navajo Social Studies, they release these pupils to 
the Navajo Social Studies teacher. This provides a way to 
respect cultural differences. 

Talking the right answer to a question is not knowing how 
to do something. In the classroom, we are usually talking 
about the answers to problems. 

Cutting up frogs is taloo in Navajo society. Use a sheep 
rather than a frog, and you solve the problem for Navajo 
custom. A sheep can be killed and opened up with no problem. 

Teaching for Indians should allow for matching to sample 
rather than asking questions and looking for answers. One of 
the most effective way to teach would be to demonstrate, "if 
I were you, this is the way I would do it." Then the teacher 
would do whatever has to be done. 

Education should always take into account the two types 
of cultural background of the Navajo: (1) the traditional, 
and (2) the modern. 

There are two models for bilingual education which, deter^^ 
mine how language is used in the classroom. Both are bilin" 
gual processes ; however, learning in the classroom takes place 
quite differently in each. 



The first is the coordinate model where English is taught 

at a different class time from Navajo. The other model is 

compou nd where both English and Navajo are used in the same 
a lass. I 



Different curriculum should exist for each model. People 
have said that it is not possible to teach math in Navajo, but 
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this is wrong. The problem appears to be that math had not 
been conceptualized properly in Navajo. 



With an approach si milar to that of new math, mathematics] 
can be taught in Navajo.] 

Q: Parents say, "teach my child in English What is your 
response when parents say that, let's talk in Acoma? 

I say that I will use the languages that I feel are 
appropriate for that child. This implies that I have a good 
knowledge of that particular culture. There is also a need 
to understand the particular instructional objective related 
to that culture. At present, it is possible to accomplish 
instruction in the Chicano culture because Chicano teachers 
know their culture and what they are expected to teach. In the 
Indian situation, there is often an aide who has a different 
cultural background from that of the teacher* This makes 
cultural communication difficult in the classroom. 



Indian education has not developed to the point where 
teachers have a good knowledge of native cultures. This 
condi t ion has generated superficial bilingualism in many 
areas .J 



Vadim G. Canby 
Editor-Transcriber 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Marian D. Lee 

A problem in staff development arises in the case of a small 
tribe, wherein educational levels are low, and when there is a 
distrust of the white educational system. Yet people feel they 
have to get everything from the white culture, although they are 
unhappy about the situation. Indian people have come to feel a 
dependence on the white system. How then do you deal with a 
staff who have to rely on an organized educational system in a 
different culture, but who are incapable at this time to come 
up with a clearly stated educational system of their own? 

Another problem aiscussed was. How do you staff a program in a 
community that has been convinced that they must use only 
English to have progress? Staff development has been hampered 
by the belief that the native language is inferior as a lan^ 
guage of instruction, Non-Indian teachers unconsciously tell 
parents you can't teach your own children, I have been trained 
in a college for four years to teach. I know how to teach and 
you don't. Indian communities are then brainwashed into be- 
lieving that only white teachers are competent and able to teach. 

The educational system has gone wrong in keeping parents out of 
schools. In Indian cultures, everyone in the family has a part 
in teaching children. When natives are brought into the class- 
rooms this idea is being extended. More natives should be 
invited into schools as resource people. Resourcm people should 
be used to fit into a lesson according to that person's knowl- 
edge and according to the requirements of a lesson. Just to 
bring in people without specific plans tends to defeat the 
purpose. 

If bilingual progreuns are to really work, the Indian people 
have to plan and work out the programs themselves, Non-Indians 
cannot determine how the programs should be designed. This is 
necessary for programs to continue after the non-Indian consult'-' 
ants leave. Projects along with the staff should be developed 
from the community. Education on a theoretical basis loses 
contact with the community and their needs. Such a program 
soon loses its value and support. 
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The best place to get staff is from the community where the 
school is located. But the community must support the program 
and must be convinced of its effectiveness and value. Recruit'^ 
ment is easier where there is eagerness to become part of the 
staff. 

The staff as well as the community must be sold on and com- 
mitted to bilingual education. Native language teachers and 
English language teachers need to take interest in what each is 
attempting to do. If they support each other, it will have a 
positive effect in the learning of children. 

After the staff is obtained, there are two problems to be faced 
in staff developnent. There is the training needed to place the 
person in the classroom to teach in the native language and the 
training needed for a degree eventually. 

The need for teachers in bilingual education is great. In 
terms of qualifications for classroom teachers, namely the 
academic degree, what is to be done? We are bound by state 
requirements and civil service requirements. All schools are 
faced with the program of credentials for the native language 
teachers. The view was expressed that it was easier to take 
bilingual persons and train them to be teachers, than it is 
to take non-^Indian teachers and train them to be bilinguals. 

It was brought up that even though some Indian teachers are 
completing college, most do not return to a particular school 
to work. Sometimes they are offered a better salary elsewhere. 
Certified Indian teachers often don't want to go into bilingual 
teaching because they feel they are not trained in bilingual 
education. 

Colleger-trained teachers now coming out are usually not the 
type of teachers needed in bilincfual programs or innovative 
programs. Their training is often too regimented. They are 
trained for traditional institutions. Non^degree Indian 
teachers often function better in a system because they are not 
trained in this regimentation. Further training for a degree 
is not necessarily related to the job to be done. Formal 
education does not prepare a person to teach in the native 
language. So, the question was raised on why certification 
should be required of bilingual teachers. It was suggested 
that we forget about degrees for a while. It was more 
important to get people on the job and begin to develop them. 
Through their job experience they will become interested in 
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continued training. There is an advantage in gaining actual 
experiences along with training over and above spending four 
years in a college attending classes* Credit should be given 
for life experiences in the classroom • Classroom aides many 
times take over the full responsibility of the class when the 
certified teacher is out for some reason. No mention is made 
of qualifications then. 

Many non^certified native teachers are very competent. Native 
language instructors are very capable in the classroom. They 
often produce much more in the way of learning than the non- 
Indian, because they're able to communicate better with the 
students. 

In-service training workshops have done a great deal in pre- 
paring the people for the job at hand. A criticism of many 
of these training programs under various titles is that while 
it is satisfactory for immediate purposes they may not be 
applicable to any long range objective. In staff development 
it is our feeling that training programs should be geared to 
certification. University credit and degrees are necessary for 
the bilingual programs to be recognized. We need to attempt to 
qualify teachers within the grant period so that there is some, 
assurance of the continuation of the program after the expira- 
tion of the grant period. 

The Office of Education's view is that bilingual aides will 
eventually be on equal status with the teachers and become 
certified. Funding may make it impossible to have two teachers 
in a classroom - a native language instructor and an English 
language instructor. The bilingual instructor must be certi- 
fied to eventually have full teacher responsibility of bi- 
lingual classes. 

In doing this it is not necessary to send people to a college. 
Why not teUce colleges to the students rather than send the 
students to the colleges. This might be done through community 
colleges such as those in North and South Dakota. Certified 
staff in the project can teach some courses on-site with 
university sanction. Extension courses by university personnel 
might be organized for credit. Some school boards have offered 
salary, and housing to those teachers who take courses to gain 
literacy in the native language. Courses for credit should be 
kept practical and related to the work to be done. 
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Bilingual teachers should understand the native language/ have 
the ability to teach and have some knowledge of linguistics. 

There are very few experts in the field of Indian bilingual 
education* Linguists are not necessarily the experts. They are 
not necessarily educational linguists and thus may not know how 
to transfer their knowledge into the how of teaching a language 
or into bilingual education* People with actual experiences in 
bilingual programs have more expertise in this area. People in 
the programs in operation m^st make colleges aware of our needs* 
Colleges also need to come to the reservation^*. They have the 
linguistic expertise and we may have the operational expertise 
and know what we need. We need to get colleges give credit 
for bilingual teaching experience and to other native culture 
studies. 

In working with colleges a lot depends on interpersonal re-- 
lationships or getting to know professors who are sympathetic 
to the problem and needs. It is especially helpful to find 
someone with prestige in a college and work through that person 
in getting assistance for your particular needs, such as change- 
ing a course. Colleges find it hard to develop new courses^ 
What they generally do is try to fit a course into an existing 
number. 

The Sanostee-Toadlena Project has jbecome more or less than the 
forerunner of on-site and on^campus teacher training toward 
a degree that directly related to the needs of the situation. 
Because of its involvement with Sanostee, the University of 
New Mexico is moving towards developing on-site community educ- 
ation programs. They want to establish programs similar to 
Sanostee in other places where the education can be more rele- 
vant to the particular needs of the students. 

Alaska has a Teacher-Corps program where courses are given in 
the villages. The trainees help to develop curriculum as they 
see fit to meet their needs. The training program is tailored 
to the students. The Teacher-Corps is graduating its first 
class this year with B.A. degrees from the University of 
Alaska . 

The San Juan Project in Blanding, Utah working with Brigham 
Young University is doing on-site training. Some of the 
courses are tailored to the needs of the students. It is felt 
that more universities are moving in this direction. 
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The Alaskan Bilingual Program, as with other programs , does not 
have enough native certified teachers. They take native villagers 
and train them as teachers. Every summer the trainees are brought 
to the University for six to eight weeks training in literacy 
methods f materials development and the use of A-V aids. In-' 
service workshops are held during the school year. Summer train^^ 
ing and workshops earn college credit. Some courses are geared 
for certification. Not all participants will be certified. The 
training is geared to their level of educational attainment. 
Many are not high school graduates » 

Navajo Area (BIA) is working with Northern Arizona University in 
conducting a Linguistics conference for teachers and teacher 
aides. Course numbers from the NAU catalog are used, but the 
whole conduct of courses are determined by the need in relation 
to teaching English as a Second Language to Navajo children. 
Language Arts specialists and teachers who have displayed a knowl- 
edge and efficiency in teaching ESL work with the college prof-- 
essors in conducting the training. 

In staff development we must not forget the non-native teacher. 
They need intensive training in cross-cultural education. The 
idea of having all Indian teachers in the schools is ideal, but 
we don't have it and probably never will. The next best thing 
is to train non-'native teachers to respect and be sensitive to 
Indian culture » 

White teachers who teach in Indian schools are not ready to teach 
Indian students. They do not understand the Indian child's 
thought processes , his parents, his language, or the ways of his 
people. Their acceptance of the legitimacy of the concept of 
bilingual education and support is lacking. There is a need to 
up-grade the total staff, both Indian and non^Indian. They must 
understand the goals of the entire program. The primary goal is 
really to benefit the children (beyond the goal of getting a 
degree) . 

In working with Anglo teachers a mistake is often made which is 
based on a distinction made in linguistics between linguist and 
polyglot. A polyglot speaks several language but does not neC" 
essar: 2y know anything about the languages. A linguist is a per-- 
son who may know - only one language but has had training in 
linguistics. What has been happening is taking the Anglo staff 
and try to make them polyglots; teach them the native language. 
Then in turn the Anglo tries to teach language in terms of nouns 
and verbs. Inadvertently, they are trying to make the children 
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linguists . It might be more successful to develop Anglo 
teachers to be linguists; that is, teach them something about 
languages in general including something about the language they 
will be confronted with. In turn they will help the children 
to be bilinguals - able to say well those things that should be 
said in Navajo and say well those things that should be said in 
English. It's not necessary for the child to have information 
about the language to be able to speak the language. Training 
for Indian teachers and non-Indians is identical here. It is 
necessary for teachers to be linguists to facilitate teaching 
the children to be bilinguals. 

Alaska has a six weeks training for new non-native teachers. 
For the first two weeks they are on a college campus and take 
a culture course. For the next two weeks they are dropped in 
different villages where they fend for themselves. Then they're 
returned to the campus for the final two weeks. 

Staff development then encompasses the community, the native 
language teachers and the non-Indian teachers » All mast under^^ 
stand bilingual education and be committed to it. 
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COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
Evelyn Bauer 

The following is a transcription of the tapes made at the Com- 
munity Participation sessions of the First National Indian 
Bilingual Education Conference held in Albuquerque, April 17^19, 
1973. The transcription is faithful after a fashion, but many 
parts were impossible to hear because of background noises or 
timid voices. Some liberties were taken, in that the spoken 
word often crumbles into meaninglessness whan put on paper. 
Therefore, deletions and additions were made. Some material 
which was not related to Community Participation was deleted 
and two tapes had to be omitted completely. One because of a 
tangle within what was thought to be an invulnerable cassette, 
and the second because it was impossible to hear. Our condo-' 
lences to both of these groups, since they must forever remain 
silent. Such is the electronic world* We do feel, however, 
that despite breakdowns and background noises which blotted 
out the main event, there is much of value that remains, with 
many viewpoints regarding the participation of a community in 
the development of a bilingual-bicultural program. 

The area or tribe of the speaker (and occasionally the school) 
is identified whenever possible. Otherwise we merely indicated 
a speaker as "Participant." 



GROUP I 

MODERATOR: "What are you now doing with your communities?" 

PUBLIC SCHOOL: "There has been opposition from local people 
in many areas since some felt it to be a backward step* Edu^ 
cation is needed but in some communities the middle-aged have 
rejected the culture* Therefore, they are not interested in 
language. However, although they are not receptive to begin 
with, some schools have been pleased with the program after it 
went into effect* Community participation is the most important 
part of the program*" 
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MODERATOR: "Was your community interested in the beginning? And 
were you able to determine language dominance?" 

ACOMITA DAY SCHOOL: "We began last fall. There was insufficient 
community contact in the beginning so the community objected 
because they felt sacred matter was being taught. So a community 
meeting was held to explain. Now it's a joint effort. Recordings 
are taken of local people and artifacts are lent by local people. 
We did two things to motivate the local people, to participate 
in the program and lend support. We started with little kids 
and used them to show local people what can be done* They would 
read to people. This was a good selling point. We had good 
materials for them to read* So have good readers and good mate" 
rials before you present your program to the community ^" 

PARTICIPANT: "How did you present the idea of a bilingual 
program to your comimnity?" 

ZUNI PUEBLO: "We did not tell them all at once — just the part 
we thought they would like. We told them that the primary 
emphasis would be on literacy, i.e., native materials. Zuni 
was concerned that the folk tales were dying out, so they were 
pleased to hear this. They were told that tales would be avail^ 
able to them on tape and in print. The Zuni adults were teach" 
ing themselves to read by listening to tapes and following the 
text. So they, too, were involved in the bilingual program and 
it was preserving something they valued. After this they were 
more receptive to the rest of the program since they were 
pleased with what had already taken place*" 

PARTICIPANT: "Have you had any objection from the Christian 
group in the dissemination of myths?" 

ZUNI: "No, but you have to be selective because some of the 
tales are pornographic. You try to avoid getting involved in 
religious tales. Some objection came from Christians but m&inly 
from natives who did not want secrets toldo So we published 
animal stories, etc." 

SOUTHWEST ALASKA: "We presented a filmstrip and tape in English 
and Yupik explaining the program at a School Board meeting* 
Trained aides showed a book that had been developed. Most vil- 
lage people were concerned with how rapidly their children 
would be learning English. They felt this was equally important 
as learning Yupik. We stressed that this program would help 
them learn English faster and better." 
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MODERATOR: "Have you had any problems determining language 
dominance?" 

OKLAHOMA SEMINOLES: "A lot of adults still speak their own 
language but because of punishment when they were in school 
they are not using the language at home but rather speaking in 
English to their children^ However , they were speaking in 
Seminole to each other so children were picking it up and had 
more of the language than parents realized." 

PARTICIPANT: "How much control should community have regarding 
the BIA school?" 

NAVAJO: "The School Board needs the advice of local people in 
regard to, say yai^e* i^bi^che , appropriate times to teach and 
other seasonal things." 

PARTICIPANT: "There are several ways to involve parents. One is 
to let parents observe their children. When they do, this moti- 
vates them to learn themselves and the opportunity should be 
made available to them. Parental involvement should mean 
parental opportunity and corresponding education to read in the 
native language. Programs should be aimed at communication in 
general, not just children." 

PARTICIPANT: "We had a parent survey the first year. Indian, 
Mexican-American and white parents observed in the classrooms 
for twenty-one days and made a report. The reports were used 
in planning the following year's program." 

ALASKA: "There is a trend in Alaska to phase out state-operated 
schools and contract them to the native groups. Legislation was 
introduced at the last session of the Legislature but it did not 
pass. Maybe it will next session." 

NAVAJO-RAMAH : "Our radio station has been a big help in com- 
munity participation. Much of the programming comes from the 
High School. There is trouble with funds now, however, so it 
may go down the drain. It's used to talk about school work. 
Community people Use it, too." 

CROW: "We have a Crow Culture Committee. We enlisted their aid, 
thereby getting the backing of the community. We invite parents 
into the classroom. They were shy at first, because they had 
not been encouraged before the bilingual program, but they are 
O.K. now. At PTA meetings we bring in the work of the children. 
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We also bring parents into classrooms to tell stories. But many 
of our people are afraid to get up in front of groups*" 

PARTICIPANT: "Have you run into dialect differences that com- 
plicate the orthography?" 

CROW: "When we change it, the older people don't like it." 

OKLAHOMA SEMINOLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: "In public school, our non- 
Indian students become very interested in Indian language and 
culture. It gives them added incentive. But there is a pro- 
blem in finding people to teach the language and culture at 
college level. At East Central College in Ada, many spudents 
know their culture and language but do not tell you. Now 
they have a chance to share these things." 

PARTICIPANT: "How much work has been done on dialectology?" 

OKLAHOMA SEMINOLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: "Because of a lack of funds, 
you have to make a choice and use the dialect which is most 
widely used. You just can't duplicate all these different 
dialects. Even with "same" dialects, there is some vocabulary 
difference, so you still must choose. Which dialect communicates 
the most, which is most respected, which most understood? You 
need a "literary" style for written materials You must be sensi- 
tive to styles of speech, as well." 

MODERATOR: "We're getting off into materials development — 
which is certainly a part of community participation. Have you 
been able to get your community involved in developing materials , 
sharing legends, etc?" 

NAVAJO: "In our Navajo literacy classes our parents and other 
local people came in and told stories which we taped* This was 
a good resource." 

MODERATOR: "Have any of your people been involved in transcribe 
ing materials for individual or community profit?" 

NAVAJO: "Local people from all areas have been coming in and 
transcribing stories and information on the culture. It is 
used for university courses and our own staff is becoming vary 
well educated. We wouldn't have this without the bilingual 
program." 
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PARTICIPANT: "The father of two men from our area has his own 
orthography in Qaitchiti , Creek and Seminole • It has been on 
file at the Smithsonian for thirty years. Sixice we started 
this program, his son and grandson went up to Washington to 
xerox the materials. The son is an artist and we are going to 
have him convert these legends and stories into children's 
materials." 

PARTICIPANT: "How much interest are you getting from your 
school boards?" 

OKLAHOMA SEMINOLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS z "The problem in Oklahoma is 
that we don't have good Indian representation on our school 
boards, even in schools where we have high Indian enrollment. 
The non-^Indian members have been as cooperative as can be ex^ 
pected. In one of our schools, with over 90 per cent Indian 
enrollment, where we've never had an Indian member on the board, 
we're getting one and possible more next year. There certainly 
should be Indian representation in a school that has 90 per cent 
Indian and 10 per cent non-Indian students." 

SEMINOLE: "We have team team teaching now. We don't have 
Indian people who have degrees but we do have people with great 
expertise as bilingual assistemts and teacher aides in the class^ 
room. But our classroom teachers are non^Indian, so we definitely 
need to develop good rapport so that the bilingual assistants 
would feel that they definitely had a place and a job to do, not 
just someone to close windows, etc* In at least half of our 
classrooms , we have a decentralized classroom, with an open 
classroom and the bilingual assistant has a rotating group of 
children she's working with all day long. In the past, the 
arrangement was traditional. Now 50 per cent are ability^ 
grouped and rotated and groups with bilingual aides are working 
with the language and culture of the Seminoles. And I certainly 
feel that's a start in meeting the needs of community relation- 
ships. It hasn't been tested yet, but I feel that the self- 
concept of Indian students has improved. One of our community 
representatives is here and she has four foster children — 
three Indians and one non-Indian. The non-Indian enrolled 
himself as Seminole and Creek. (Don't tell anyone, but he's 
probably on the Johnson O'Mally roles'.)" 

PARTICIPANT: "Is anyone attempting to do things with their 
board members in regard to educating them about bilingual 
education?" 
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ALASKA: "In Alaska we do have a program for training school 
board members • I don't know if bilingual education is mentioned. 
I can give you an address to which you can write for a pamphlet* 
People go out and give training J' 

PARTICIPANT: "We have people who go out and give school board 
training but they wear so many hats that it's hard to say how 
much training they actually give. But that's their responsibir* 
lity." 

MODERATOR: "Are there any areas we haven't gotten into that you 
would like to discuss before we adjourn?" 

PARTICIPANT: "Many of the title projects (I, II and VII) have 
come into our community with promises and delivered nothing. 
And when you start to really see success, there is no more fund- 
ingr. The Indian people are given outdated guidelines to begin 
with and when they fail, the Government blames the Indians. The 
Government should be accountable. They have failed to provide 
an economic base. So many projects are being cut before the 
Indians have a chance to succeed." 

MODERATOR: "Are we getting the commfunity involved to the point 
that if the Government discontinues funding that there is the 
possibility of the programs being picked up by JOB, Tribal 
Revenue Funds, etc.? Are they becoming that committed to bi- 
lingual education?" 

EASTERN NAVAJO: "The school boards are writing resolutions to 
take over JOM money. They would set up a Board of Regents so 
they can determine where funds go. 



GROUP II 

ALASKA: "Our bilingual program in Alaska is relatively new and 
most of the decisions are made at the community level whether 
the program is right for the community, who the trainees are 
going to be, who the teachers will be and what kinds of mate- 
rials are to be developed. The community members are also asked 
to come into the classrooms on a paid or volunteer basis to 
teach what they have to offer. So really, the bilingual program 
centers around community involvement. There is no other way. 
This is our feeling in Alaska. Does anyone have a different 
type of setup?" 
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PARTICIPANT: "The whole structure of the program must go 
through the local community in each of the six schools in oar 
area. That's the foundation and the reason, I feel, for its 
success . " 

MODERATOR: "What are some of the problems that could arise as 
a result of community involvement?" 

PARTICIPANT: "A lot of them. Family and tribal differences. 
The more people involved, the more adverse ideas you get. But 
I feel we've managed well with the aid of a good community 
specialist who brings people together and smooths out differ-^ 
ences between families that have been going on for years and 
years." 

PARTICIPANT One of the outstanding things in our project is 
also a community person who is constantly in contact with com- 
munity people, government, and the Tribal Council. This can 
make or break a program." 

PARTICIPANT: "The community work is never done. It is very 
time-consuming and there are lots of problems ." 

SOUTHERN PUEBLOS: "The local school boards act as our community 
councils. They are willing to take on some of the responsibi- 
lities of decision-making . Since they are local people repre- 
senting the different organizations in the community such as 
Headstart, day school. Tribal Council, etc., this has really 
helped our project a lot this year." 

PARTICIPANT: "In my community, people are very conservative and 
don't seem to want bilingual education J How do you motivate such 
people to share their culture?" 

CROW: "It is hard for me to answer since we didn't have to sell 
this approach to our school board. They're the ones who picked 
up on this approach. I hope somebody else can answer this for 
you . " 

CROW: "In our project, we have what we call the Crow Culture 
Committee, made up of tribal members who know different aspects 
of our culture. They are recognized by our tribe and by the 
school district who know and represent our tribe. They act as 
a clearinghouse. Say we're going to do something in environ- 
ment. We invite them in and they give us the information we 
need. Then we have it written down, and we invite them back so 
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they can check it over for as* And then we have what we call 
an Indian hour in our school. For one hour a day, we have 
nothing but Crow language and culture* We teach bilingually 
all day, but in this hour we teach in Crow only* In that hour, 
the parents can come in and tell stories* We had to throw the 
non^Indian teachers out the first year to give the Indian 
teachers a chance to "do their thing*" Also our non-Indian 
teachers are taking Crow literacy classes*" 

PARTICIPANT: "Vur people are traditional and conservative also 
and don't want to share their culture* Some aspects — legends, 
etc*, can be shared but writing the language, no*" 

CROW: ''We had that as a problem* The Crow didn't want their 
language written or their legends even talked about in the clasS" 
room and certain of their spiritual things, they didn't want even 
their own people to touch them if they weren't specialists* But 
one of the ways we got around this was to get more Crows invol^ 
ved in the first place so we didn't even try to do some of these 
things until they decided among themselves that this was an , 
0*K* thing to do* For instance, our two young men who have de^ 
veloped the Crow orthography we are now using and that has been 
accepted and approved by the Tribal Cultural Committee* These 
two young men are full'^blood Crows who were subsidized to go 
to the University of Oklahoma under the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics Program and then for a year's study at MIT under 
the linguist there to develop the orthography that was accepted. 
So when it was Crows doing it, it was accepted*" 

CROW: "We had those real hard-core people, you know* We asked 
Rafael Whc-Does-It , 'What shall we teach of the Crow culture?" 
and he said, 'Nothing* ' So we hired his wife* Henry Old Coyote, 
you know, said, 'No, you're not going to write the language,' s6 
we hired his nephew* So you kind of have to work with that sort 
of thing but now Henry is hired by our program and one of our 
greatest opponents has become probably one of our greatest 
resources * " 

NAVAJO-ROCK POINT: "Speaking about community, where I'm at 
we don't have any problems with our community participation and 
I always felt that — being a full-blood Navajo, and I speak 
Navajo, that you have to know your culture, you have to know 
your rules and regulations and to make sure you don't go over- 
streams on a lot of things, to make sure when these things come 
in, at certain seasons of the year* You have to understand 
these things* And I always talk to a community and if I can't 
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get anything out of community people, there is somebody else. 
And I always rely on some older people that I know. I think 
being a Navajo we have our culture and respect for kinship and 
class system, you must remember. If you use your kinship terms, 
then all the system is in Navajo society. It seems that being 
a Navajo, we get along with one another • • • unless you have 
that respect. You have to have confidence in yourself as a 
person . . . and this is how I always felt. If I want some- 
iihing for my students from the community people, I don't have to 
pay too much for it. And I always ask for teaching tools and 
I'll always have it." 

PARTICIPANT: "And some of the older people are very shy aJbout 
doing things, aren't they?" 

NAVAJO-ROCK POINT: "Not in my community. Maybe it's my color. 
I don't know. " 

PARTICIPANT: "It takes awhile for them to decide if this is a 
trustworthy thing (anything labeled "Education" or "School") 
before they will come in and tell the stories and things like 
this. But once they begin to do this, they carry a lot of 
weight with a lot of other people who join them." 

MONTANA^ROCKY BOY: "One of the things we found out in Rocky 
Boy when we started out was that even though a lot of people 
liked the idea of, a bilingual, bicultural program, they didn't 
know what we were going to do with the things we got and so 
we held a community meeting. I think we bought eighty pounds 
of roast and things like this. We had seven people show up 
for it. We got to feeling that maybe there was a probl&n some 
place. What we did after that, we looked back into the tradi" 
tional way of doing things and we found out that the people we 
had to convince that this progxsm was good were the old people 
and we were very fortunate in having an Indian director who took 
the pipe to five old people on our reservation and asked them to 
support this and help us. And so from that evolved a kind of 
a bilingual Advisory Council at Rocky Boy and these people were 
working under OEO but they asked to come down and work with us 
and we received permission for that. And then using the kinship 
ties, these people drew in other people. And we found that we 
had to very strictly observe tradition. For example, some of 
our stories can only be told in the winter time and we had to 
make very definite agreements with the old people that we would 
not tell these stories other than in the winter time. We also 
had to make definite agreements that anything we made that was 
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semi'^ommrcial would not contain anything religious in nature^ 
These things could then 2)e disseminated to other organizations. 
But we have a collection of things that nobody knows about at 
our school. These are religious things that we use in the 
classroom. Our basic problem in the beginning was that they 
didn't want to give us anything because we didn't have ultimate 
control over our materials. A3 in all Title VII projects, 
Washington has ultimate control. So we felt very restricted by 
this. So after we made the agreement that certain things would 
never leave the community , under any circumstances , and they 
saw that we did observe traditions and did use the pipe, then 
we started to get quite a bit of community participation." 

PARTICIPANT: "So down with the pot roast." 

MONTANA-ROCKY BOY: "Yeah, right." 

PARTICIPANT: "How do you go about continually reassuring people 
that this is going on?" 

MONTANA-ROCKY BOY: "I don't think we have to reassure them any 
more. We have enough people coming in that keep a pretty good 
check on us. Our Bilingual Advisory Board — we have an advisory 
board that is with us all day — they keep check on us. And then 
we have a Parent Advisory Council and they also keep check on us 
and they keep drawing more people in all the time. One of the 
biggest mistakes we made when we started our Parents' Advisory 
Council was to invite twenty people to come and sit down and 
tell them what we were doing. I don't know. They thought it 
was very fine and all that sort of thing, but they sat there and 
they wouldn't say anything. They wouldn't respond and so after 
that we went as far as sending cars out to bring those people 
into our classes to help us and I think now we're really on the 
edge of community participation where we have parents coming 
and walking into classrooms and saying, "That's really not quite 
right." and they take the chalk and they go up in front of the 
classroom to discuss this. I know some projects had a problem^^ 
it goes from coimunity participation to community chaos. But I 
think there's a happy medium in there. The main thing to do is 
to use the traditional methods and it's very hard to do if you're 
a white project director. It's very difficult to understand 
those ways. But if you have good people on your staff, you can 
follow these traditional ways." 

PARTICIPANT: "What about Washington's claim on materials that 
are developed by the project?" 
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PARTICIPANT: ^'Washington says they can do anything they want 
with anything we develop*" 

PARTICIPANT: "How did you get around this?" 

PARTICIPANT: "We don't tell Washington. And if any of you are 
related to anyone in Washington, don't tell them." 

PARTICIPANT: "Title VII specifically says that any materials 
developed under the program belong to the Government and when 
Title VII is over with the LEA is the owner of those materials." 

MONTANA-ROCKY BOY: "One of the problems we all face is that we 
have informants, people who want to tell us things of a reli- 
gious nature, and a lot of people feel that kids have to have 
this, since they're not getting it in the home, they should 
have some of it in the school, but our problem is how can we put 
some of this out and yet keep it from the Government. It's kind 
of our feeling at Rocky Boy that it's none of the Government' s 
business what we develop there. If they don't want to give us 
the money, we'll find other ways to do it. But the things that 
the Rocky Boy Community develop are for the children of the 
Rocky Boy Bommunity. It's for them to decide who gets it and 
doesn't get it and we're in the process now of talking to se-^ 
veral people in Washington about this policy. If the Govern- 
ment wants something, they should have to ask for it. This 
has hindered us in a great many ways in developing materials, 
the fact that we don't have total control over what we develop." 

PARTICIPANT: "Their trust is good as long as the personnel 
that's there, stays there, but the community has no assurance 
that the personnel can always be trusted. That's an important 
thing. They must feel that they can trust them. Thcit should 
be straightened out with Washington." 

PARTICIPANT: "We have money set aside for resource people and 
if the material is presented orally they feel very secure 
about it. They take it away with them when they go." 

MONTANA-ROCKY BOY: "And so some of the villages will very 

strongly select bilingual education and other villages will 

want nothing to do with it. And it's not that the history of 

the villages is that different • It has more to do with the 

makeup of the school boards. The schools that reject bilingual^ 

ism are really a product of a system (BIA) that for the last 
fifty years has set up a self^perpetuating system. The parents 
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of our kids were the ones who had gone through this BIA thing 
and who no longer spoke the language » To succeed in their terms 
of success, their kids had to learn English and they felt the 
old ways were bad. The way we had to work this, we had to go to 
the old people who never went to school , who stayed on the reser- 
vation and have them work on the younger people." 

PARTICIPANT : "What do you do mechanically and morally when the 
local advisory school board, which is the body that must act if 
there is to be bilingual education, is controlled by exceptions, 
people who happen to get elected to office because they are the 
best at handling paper work? They're the ones in authority and 
they're the so-called progressive members of the coimunxty. Who 
has the authority among the traditional members of the cowimnity? 
I see this happening in several villages." 

CROW: "We're working in the Crow Agency which is in a town which 
has sixty-five per cent Indians and which has a bilingual pro- 
groxR* But in Lodge Grass, where there is an eighty-five percent 
Indian population, they've been turned down flat by the people 
in that area and they have a board with Indian members on it. 
Crow Agency doesn't. I think some fifth column activities are 
going to have to go on behind the scenes." 

PARTICIPANT: "The question I would like to ask is about book 
publication or getting permission from those who are story 
tellers. To be paid. Alot of them feel they should get some- 
thing out of it. That is, money. How can we make them under- 
stand that this is for their own people?" 

PARTICIPANT: "Can you name any Eastern publishers that don't 
pay writers for their material? I think we're talking about a 
set of double standards when we talk of not paying something to 
these people*" 

CROW: "And also the Indian parent who comes in to tell a story 
when there's another Indian person next to him who is getting 
paid for the same thing. We call that person a teacher and him 
something else. That's not fair either* So our Director tliis 
year simply said, we're going to pay for this stuff. Those 
people who come in, we'll call it per diem, we'll call it any- 
thing, but we're going to pay them for what they come in and 
contribute. Anyone who comes in and makes what the Culture 
Committee considers a good contribution, we're going to pay 
for it." 
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NAVAJO-ROCK POINT: "May I ask, what kind of book are we talking 
about?" 

CROW: "I'm talking about old legends and stories that we get 
from older people*" 

NAVAJO-ROCK POINT: "I have the children develop their own 
stories* I have them ask questions at home. The children do 
the drawing and do the writing. I feel that's the only way. It 
develops a lot of confidence. They're always proud of what 
they produce." 

PARTICIPANT: "What do you do with the old story tellers?" 

NAVAJO-ROCK POINT i "You have to know your cultural background 
so that when the material comes in you'll know what it's all 
about. You make sure you're not going overboard. Like myself, 
I'm a friend of a lot of people in the community and if I 
decide I had a problem with a particular story, I usually ask 
and they'll tell me the part of that story to make sure I do 
the right thing. But in our culture, as you ,know, the mytho- 
logy is not always the same with different Medicine Men. They 
each have a different classification and way of telling them. 
You have to chop it right down the middle to make sure you're 
not discarding one or the other* 

PARTICIPANT: "J really feel that such a program (story telling, 
etc.) would gain a lot of status if there were monetary reim- 
bursement. We're living in a monetary society, you know. This 
is the language that we speak. I feel that these people feel 
that this is something of value to me and if something is of 
value, you should be reimbursed for it." 

NAVAJO-ROCK POINT: "Do you ever use parent-evaluators? You 
invite the parents in the classroom to evaluate the kids and 
the teachers and then have a monthly or bi-monthly meeting. 
Then we use monolingual house parents in the dorms. We use 
parents to train on objectives. If we want to put something . 
in the classroom, say, an animal, we clear it with the board 
to make sure it's O.K. and not against the tradition. I 
teach in Navajo. My counterpart is the ESL teacher." 

PARTICIPANT: "The people we pay, we pay $2.50 an hour. These 
people have something no Ph.D. can give us; they should be 
paid. Pay the ones who want to be paid. Some don't. At first, 
people felt they were recording the stories for the bilingual 
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staff and we had to keep telling them, "This is for your child^ 
ren, not for us." In some places, there are only 1^2 people 
left who know these things and when they die, it will be gone. 
One guy had a heart attack. He would never tell us the things 
he knew. Now he wants us to come get these things quick before 
he passes on. I hope Barney doesn't mean what he says about the 
color of his skin because I think it's what's in a person's heart 
that counts. One of the things I had to do was to fast. I had 
to go and sweat with the old men. I didn't understand it at the 
time but they felt somehow that by doing this I was made a part 
of them and they had to have this confidence before they would 
accept me." 

PARTICIPANT: "I would like to ask this gentl&nen : You do a 
beginning program in Navajo, then in ESL and then they learn to 
read in English?" 

NAVAJO: "Side by side. They learn to read and write in Navajo 
first, then in English." 

CROW: "That's what we had planned for our project but this is 
what we're running into now. We weren't able to start our 
children in their Crow language because we didn't have pre- 
primers. We didn't even have the language written. Well, now 
we've got it written and we've got our stuff ready to go. But 
word has gotten out to our parents whose children will be coming 
in the first grade and they're very worried. They're not at all 
sure they want their children to learn to read in the Crow lan- 
guage. They're very frightened at this idea. They're very glad 
about what has happened to their children so far, that their 
children are learning to talk in the Crow language. But now 
they're up against that critical thing — learning to read. 
And once again, they've dropped back and they're very cautious 
about this. They're saying, "We don't know if we want our child- 
ren to learn to read in Crow first and then to learn to read in 
English. " 

PARTICIPANT: "Are the academic standings in reading low for the 
Crow students?" 

CROW: "Well, the academic standings of all of the Indian child- 
ren have been low." 

PARTICIPANT: "But why?" 
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CROW: "Those of us in bilingual education feel it's because 
we've asked them to read and write first in English in the past 
instead of learning in the Crow language first and then going 
to English. We know this but those Crow parents don't know this 
and they don't want their children stuck in that situation — 
where they might learn Crow language and then it would interfere ^ 
with their learning English which they see as a problem* They're 
very realistic. They know their kids have to know English. 

PARTICIPANT: "But do they know their kids can probably learn 
English better by learning Crow first?" 

CROW: "No, they do not and you can't tell them that because no 
Crow kid has done it yet* You can talk about the Spanish pro-r 
gram, the Navajo program, the German program and every program 
in the world but no Crow kid did it yet so you can't convince 
them until some Crow kids do and we're haying a heck of a time 
deciding which Crow kids are going to be the guinea pigs for 
this. We're not really in the situation that the Cheyennes are 
in — the Cheyennes don't want you to touch their language in 
the schools. We're just beginning to get them to let Indians 
come into the schools and we're wondering how it has happened 
on the Navajo. " 

NAVAJO-MISSION SCHOOL: "I work with the mission staff, teach 
them how to read in Navajo. The whole community is interested." 

PARTICIPANT: "We thought about that. We thought if the parents 
knew how to read their own language, they wouldn't be nearly as 
concerned about it." 

NAVAJO: "A good example is my own mother. She's uneducated 
but she knows how to read in Navajo." 

PARTICIPANT: "We're different from the Crows because our 
written language has been around for a couple of 100 years." 

ALASKA: "Another thing that has been helpful with a community 
that wasn't sure about the problem was that three years ago was 
when the bilingual program started in three villages in Alaska. 
The first year a film was made at Akiachuk and it showed the 
kids learning in Yupik and then it showed the oral English r so 
you could see what happened to the kids and hctw it was connected 
so when it is shown in the villages the people can relate to it. 
It's a good medium for giving this kind of information." 
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GROUP III 



ACOMITA: "Acomita is a fairly small school. It has a capacity 
of 135 kids (K''4) . The school board was sold on the idea of 
of bilingualism from the beginning* We had some very minor 
problems when we presented this to the Tribal Council . The 
Tribal Council thought it was going to create some problems 
among the community and among the parents* We felt we could 
not make this mandatory in the schools* Governor Lewis said 
yesterday, "We should start teaching our kindergarten, first, 
second and third-grade children something about their language* 
And this was our idea when we were first approached and when we 
put in our proposals to Title VII* We were sold on it from the 
beginning and we presented it to the PTA* And everyone was 
going in that direction and then we presented it to the Tribal 
Council * Some of the older tribal council members had their 
own ideas and they misinterpreted the whole thing because they 
were afraid we were going to expost some of the Indian religion 
that they did not want to expose* We had to meet three times 
with the Tribal Council to convince them that we were only going 
to teach everyday things like names of birds and household things* 
So we finally convinced them we were going in the right direc- 
tion and we had them sold on it* Now we have a lot of progress 
going out there* And we have really gone a long way in eight 
months* We thought we would have some problems but the Tribal 
Council finally came back and said, "You School Board members 
are all from Acoma and you know what you're doing* You're 
directly working with the teacher, the principal, the people* 
We^ll just leave it up to you*" If they ran into difficulties, 
that would be the only time the Tribal Council would get toge- 
ther and go over it with them* It's something we should have 
started years back* I could have got my boys in* We try to 
teach them at home but they didn't have a chance to use it. 
So far there are no complaints from the teachers that the 
parents have objected*" 

PARTICIPANT: "How many people do you have on your School 
Board?" 

ACOMITA r • "Six*" 

PARTICIPANT: "How much contribution is the School Board get- 
ting from the parents? Do parents come in and contribute?" 
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ERLC 



ACOMITA: "Yes, we've got a parent'^ teacher committee that meets 
and they discuss how the Title VII program should go — also 
Title I. And what the teachers should teach." 

EASTERN NAVAJO: "Our Agency has a lot of Navajos involved in 
running the agency. I'd like Mr. Plumber^ to make comments on 
how his institution arrives at working with communities." 

NAVAJO-RAMAH : "The first thing we work on is awareness of the 
program, what really is in^/olved. The next thing is education — 
being aware of what policies are and what education is for. It's 
a real tiring process but once you bridge that gap, it's almost 
automatic. There are policies as to how much exposure the 
School Board should have. Civil Service says you can only do 
so much, but the way I look at it, we give the School Board as 
much power, as much authority as we can possibly give them. I 
think in time Civil Service has to give the School Board the 
authority of hiring and firing." 

PUEBLO PARTICIPANT : "There are some things a School Board can'- 
not do. We have to bypass the regulations. In a couple of 
years the school board will have more power, like firing and 
hiring. Other than that, we've beexn empowered by the Governor. 
The Governor feels he doesn't have time to deal directly with 
the school so this is his way of dealing with the school (via 
the board) . The School Board chairman meets wi th the Tribal 
Council about once a month or if anything comes up the tribal 
chairman goes directly to the Governor » If the Tribal Council 
feels they need more information, they call the School Board in 
and get first-hand information on what's coming up and whether 
this will be good for the students , or good for the tribe. It 
varies with each area. We have a unique situation. Instead of 
all the School Board members being appointed by the Tribal 
Council and the Governor, three (of a total of six) aro appointed 
by the Tribal Council and the Governor and three are elected 
positions . They are elected by the Parent Teacher Organization. 
We have a new Governor each year. The Governor has the option 
of replacing the three. But he doesn't always. The ones selec- 
ted by the PTO have one, two and three-year terms." 

PARTICIPANT : "Has Borrego Pass had any impact on the schools 
in Crown Point?" 

NAVAJO-BORREGO PASS: "Yes, they put us on the front page of the 
Gallup Independent. The School Board at Borrego Pass has become 
real aggressive and has shown other boards what can be done." 
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PARTICIPANT: "Mr. Hadley , do you have anything to say about 
school hoards and how they work with schools and how you view 
schools and institutions? (Noter . Mr. Hadley is a Rough Rock 
School Board Member. Rough Rock is a contract school under 
Navajo Area) • 

ROUGH ROCK: "Well, we're about 12 miles West of Navajo Community 
College, 30 miles West of Chinle. There are no paved roads. The 
School Board started when Rough Rock became a contract school. 
It started with five men and added two in a couple of years. 
Every two years, two are elected or reelected by community people 
When they are elected, the School Board themselves elect the 
chairman, the vice chairman and the secretary. The other four 
are just members . We meet every Tuesday . " 

PARTICIPANT: "In the last election, were issues brought before 
the community? Were there debates? What were the issues?" 

ROUGH ROCK: "Yes, at Chapter meetings. At School Board meetings 
too." 

PARTICIPANT: "How did certain School Board members convince 
people they should be elected? What did they say?" 

ROUGH ROCK: "It all depends on their education. The person that 
had the experience — Councilmen, etc. That's the way they were 
picked. Two of the School Board had never been to school. I 
was the only one that had a high school education. That's the 
way it goes." 

ACOMA: "Does the School Board get paid?" 
ROUGH ROCK: "Yes." 

ACOMA: "I was railroaded into being President of the Parent 
Teacher Organization. Then I was automatically elected to the 
School Board. I felt I could contribute. I don't get paid, 
not even a penny. Our Board doesn't have any funds, even for 
trans porta tion . " 

PARTICIPANT: "The question of School Board pay, it can be 
approached as per diem. When you get into subsistence living, 
people should be paid, especially for the time they put in, 
because they put in all day." 
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PARTICIPANT: "Sometimes all night." 

PARTICIPANT: "Are these School Boards operated in an advisory 
capacity or do they operate the schools?" 

PARTICIPANT: "They operate the schools^ set policy and in areas 
where they need help, they get help on a consultant basis." 

PARTICIPANT: "I get the idea that the BIA is dictating to them. 
Is that right?" 

PARTICIPANT: "No, this is always a sore spot. People say the 
School Board is being paid but actually it's a per diem type of 
thing for one-day meetings and usually they set all personnel 
standards and policy and they have to have monthly reports on 
all expenses from different Title projects as well as the main 
contract and then dealing with personnel." 

PARTICIPANT: "It's not uncommon for Board members in rural public 
schools to receive per diem." 

PARTICIPANT: "In San Francisco, they get Cadillacs to drive them 
to School Board meetings and $75.00 a day.'^ 

PARTICIPANT: "Is there a danger of the School Board being a 
token School Board?" 

PARTICIPANT: "No, our School Board gets $25 a day for their meet- 
ing (one day a week) . The School Board has to be very sensitive 
to the community since that's where they're elected. And if they're 
dissatisfied with the school personnel, they can put pressure on 

the school personnel as well that's the kind of system that 

is based on American education that the Indian has been denied for 
years and years and years. Everybody thinks it's a communistic 
idea and yet the whole country is based on this school board 
type of education. And they're much more responsive to the com- 
munity and it makes the faculty much more responsive to the 
School Board because you know they represent the people." 

PARTICIPANT: "The BIA has been criticized for running boarding 
schools. What difference does it make to contract a school if 
you still run a boarding school?" 

NAVAJO: "There is a "have-to" on the Navajo Reservation of board- 
ing because of the roads. But we do both — dorm and bussing. 
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The parents have a choice. The kids who are too far from the 
bus have to board but most of them do go home on weekends. So 
we have maybe ten people, in the dorms on weekends. But as the 
roads get better^ more and more people will want day operations." 

PARTICIPANT: "In the past the BIA has said^ "Give us your 
children and we'll take care of them," so the parents lost their 
responsibility. In the contract schools, do they stress res-- 
ponsibility of the parent?" 

NAVAJO: "I think that's the School Board's job. People feel 
that if they have no control over their child then they can 
change the pattern. In our community, the School Board stresses 
that we will have education equal, in English and in Navajo. 
This is the thing they have wanted. And another thing they 
wanted was to be able to operate our own schools. These are 
our own children and we want some responsibility for the type 
of education they get. I thirtk when people want to go contract 
they're really serious about getting themselves involved. I 
think there's a certain amount of pride (by children) that 
their parents can be involved in their education. This has 
been missing* They've seen their parents as people who could 
make decisions for non-Navajos or non-Indians. For the first 
time they're seeing their parents as people who are responsible 
and who are making decisions in certain facets of BIA operations ." 

LAkOTA: "We have a problem among the Lakota people and I think 
that it would be a problem among all people. We are interested 
in getting the actual Lakota culture into the classroom with the 
language. We can bring the language in but the people who have 
the culture are way out in the country and they do not ander"- 
stand that they now have a real means to participate in the 
classroom. We offered to these people to visit the classroom. 
This has not been enough for us. They come in and look with 
wonderment at what is going on in the classroom but they do 
not want the language taught at the expense of other academics. 
The people are afraid since they were told Lakota was bad when 
they went to school. They're afraid their children will miss 
other subjects. They say, "We can teach Lakota at home. Give 
the kids their academicfs." We have three boards, a Title I 
Board, a Parents Advisory Board for Title VII, and a School 
Board. The community does not respond to any meetings at 
night — they're too far out. They can't get out at night. We 
have what I consider a disaster in trying to get the culture 
into the classroom. We have it from the people who are at 
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the school, but the people of the community , the older people, 
no. Do you feel that the School Board is adequately representing 
the people and that what you introduce is culture?" 

NAVAJO-CROWN POINT: "Most of our people are predominantly 
Nava jo-speaking and Navajo-oriknted so there is really no reason 
for English, except maybe to get a job. But you can't motivate 
kids with that type of thing at that age. The only time you 
need English is like when you go to a doctor, and you can always 
find somebody to interpret. The situation is so different." 

PARTICIPANT: "In our situation, they identify the school as a 
white institution — like the doctor." 

NAVAJO: "Well in our situation, since the School Board has taken 
over, they really feel it's their school. One of the problems 
is non-Navajos learning to work under Navajos for the first 
time. It's difficult, psychologically, for people." 

PARTICIPANT: "When you have these parent meetings every week, 
which parents come?" 

NAVAJO: "Parents of the children in the classrooms." 

PARTICIPANT: "All these children have easy access to the school, 
is that right?" 

NAVAJO: "The teachers send out notices that they will be having 
teacher- parent conferences and quite a lot of people come for 
that and sit for quite a long time just to have a conference 
with the teachers. Usually the teachers make a special effort 
to bring a parent in if they want to see that parent for parti- 
cular reasons. This is a voluntary conference. If their child 
is in the dorm, they go over to have a conference with the dorm 
staff." 

PARTICIPANT : "Do you feel that you have successfully made the 
transition? That it's no longer a white institution but a 
Navajo institution?" 

NAVAJO: "I think so, partly because we are out in the middle 
of the Navajo reservation. The majority is Navajo." 

PARTICIPANT: "How did you go about getting a contract?" 
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NAVAJO: "The School Board decided several years ago and went 
for two years just finding out about contracting and then they 
asked my husband to help them. We spent a good year just finding 
out the mechanics and then getting people to come in and help us 
with those things we didn't know about and finally we had to go 
see Bruce who was at that time the Commissioner and then go back 
through the area office and then they negotiated the contract 
with the Bureau for a good part of the summer 

PARTICIPANT: "Do you have any problems recruiting f like with 
these twenty'-year teachers who are afraid of losing their senior- 
ity?" 

NAVAJO: "Most of the BIA people left except for a few people 
who stayed with the Board. There was one tventy-year teacher 
who wanted to take a year's leave of absence to work for the Board 
and she was denied that leave so she had to transfer but they had 
to get a whole new staff." 

SOUTH DAKOTA: "In South Dakota we're giyen the option of . going 
BIA or going "Buy Indian" contract. The area office gave us 
two things we have to abide by if we do. We have to have a 
referendum by the people asking for a bilingual contract. If 
they approve of it, then they have to vote the School Board 
member in. So far, nobody has tried that on the reservation. 
They're a little leary of going "Buy Indian" so far. They 
want to learn the ropes before they take over," 

ACOMITA: "I'le're in the same situation, like this man said, 
we're not quite certain whether we should go contract or remain 
BIA because we've got a few good teachers and we're afraid that 
we'll lose those. We're afraid we won't be able to get as many 
teachers. This is one of the problems that we've had. We've 
interviewed a lot of good teachers but nine out of ten are 
scared off because we're too far out and there's no adequate 
housing, but so far, we've had five or six that have commuted 
from here (Albuquerque) to school. When I iirst went on the 
Board, there were only one or two and they were claiming that 
it was costing too much to drive back and forth every day. But 
after we got five or six commuting from here they found it was 
that much cheaper since they only had to drive their car about 
once a week. We're still in the process of deciding whether 
or not we should go contract. We've discussed it on and off 
for the last year now and it seems to me that we always come 
back to the point of, "What if this doesn't work?" But the 
BIA promises that if it doesn't work we can always go back to 
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BIA again. We've discussed this with the Tribal Council but at 
first the Tribal Council didn't buy it because they were afraid 
we're going to take over the Tribal Council but after they 
understood we were just going to contract for the education part 
it was OmKm But still they felt the same way* We did explain 
it to the Parent Teacher Organization once." 

PARTICIPANT: "Would you clue me in on one thing* If you go 
contract, is it the community that then funds the school? It's 
not BIA supported anymore?" 

ACOMrjJA: "Here's the way I understand it: Instead of us 
coming through the Area Office, the money would be funded direct 
ly from Washington to Acomita and then it's up to the School 
Board and the administration there at the school to set up the 
budget and run the school and hire and fire wherever we need 
to." 

PARTICIPANT: "It's not really the community money then?" 

ACOMITA: "No, it's still Federal money but it's directly allo- 
cated to the school and i€'s up to the school to decide if they 
want to buy a new bus. But the way things are going, everytime 
we want something, we put in a requisition through the Southern 
Pueblos Agency. It stays down there for a month , goes up to 
the Area, and it stays there for six months. By the time school 
is out we get our supplies . This is the thing we're trying to 
get away from. For one example, we had a school bus sitting 
out there for almost a month. With one little hose about this 
long broken. If we were contract and had the funds, all the 
bus driver had to do was to take that, I think it was a power 
steering hose that he could easily take off, take it to the 
nearest dealer, buy one and put it back on the bus and the bus 
could be back in operation in half a day at the most* But they 
put in a requisition to the Southern Pueblos; it stays there 
a week, then it goes to the area and it stays there another 
week and by the time they finally put it back on, the bus has 
been sitting there so long, the battery went down'* So this 
would be a streamlined way of doing things*" 

ACOMITA: "The teachers, when the school goes contract will not 
be under Civil Service; they will be directly under the Acoma 
School Board and the Acoma Tribe. This is where we're afraid 
that we're goir" to lose some of our good teachers because they 
might want to gu that route." 
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PARTICIPANT: "It seems to me that if they're really good dedi-- 
Gated teachers • . • ." 

ACOMITA: "But you must realize that these people who have pat in 
years, they want their retirement » They have to resign their 
position with the BIA if we go contract. If they've got 15'-'16 
years in you're not going to expect them to resign just to come 
work for the tribe. They might want to go elsewhere to put the 
6xtra years in so they can retire after 30 years. This is the 
reason we're at a standstill right now." 

NAVAJO: "I teach on the Navajo. Why can't I work for the tribe 
and carry on my Civil Service? It isn't written that way now, 
but it should be. And I don't care if the Indians some and take 
my job. I feel if they can come in and take any job they should 
be entitled to all the privileges I had as a civil servant • I 
know the way it's set up, it cem't be right now, but maybe the 
Indians can get together and change it. Here's two people from 
Rock Point, they don't have any of the Civil Service retirement. 
Here Acomita starts up and what can you offer a person in the 
way of retirement? I have eight years left before I'm 65 and I 
can't throw that away. I'd like to continue and I don't care 
if I work for the tribe but I feel I should have my annual leave, 
sick leave and other Civil Service benefits • Since they're paying 
the Acoma people to run that school, I should be able to go and 
work there and keep my benefits. It's only fair to the Indians. 
When they "take over" a school, they are entitled to everything 
I have as a Civil Service employee. You should insist that 
your teachers, white or Indian, maintain their Civil Service 
benefits, ^hij .cshnuld they be cut off when it's all the same 
fund?" 

ACOMITA: "That was one of the discussions that we had, if they 
could change it so we could keep our BIA teachers that we have 
now* Whether or not a school is under contract, the benefits 
should be carried over. That's why we're kind of shying back 
until we discuss it further and, hopefully , during the summer 
we'll get together on a one-day meeting and go over to see if 
we can make changes. One of these changes is why should the 
teachers have to leave here just because they're in Civil 
Service? Why couldn't we make some provisions so they could 
remain her^ with us until they change the policy, where the 
career teacher will not have to change just because one school 
has gone contract and the other has remained BIA." 
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PARTICIPANT: "Our Board, too, has expressed the wish that they 
had access to lots of teachers as potential employees." 

"It's surprising, though, the number of good qualified people 
who will put in an application to work in a contract school 
because they would like to work under an Indian-controlled 
school. But the area of Civil Service, we've tried to have 
Washington check that for us but for some reason or other BXA 
is too scared of Civil Service. But they will not make the 
contact. You have several programs which are Federal but which 
are not bound by Civil Service standards. They can go under 
the benefits but nobody checks it out in Washington so if it's 
going to be checked out, it's going to have to be checked out 
by the Indian people." 

NAVAJO-TOYEI : "At Toyei , they voted unanimously to go Civil 
Service rather than the tribe, just because of the benefits ." 

PARTICIPANT: "On a contract school, who evaluates it?" 

PARTICIPANT: "The contract is quite strict, but you can nego- 
tiate for those things which are important to the board. The 
contract expects the contract school to do more than the BIA 
operations so that you get more evaluations from the Bureau 
and from the Tribal Division of Education as a third agency." 

PARTICIPANT: "I don't think he understands that the contract 
schools still go through the BIA for their budget and things." 

PARTICIPANT: "It's a cost reimbursable contract so you can't 
even waste money." 

PARTICIPANT: "The board made very sure that it was not a one- 
visit evaluation but a quarterly type of thing so if it's a 
very bad report the Board has a chance to see what it can do." 

PARTICIPANT: "Then it's not totally Indian controlled?" 

PARTICIPANT: "You have to negotiate the contract. Yes, you 
have obligations from both sides." 

PARTICIPANT: "The auditing, is it done by the Bureau?" 
PARTICIPANT: "By the finance people, yes." 
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PARTICIPANT : "Do they decide if the contract is to be renewed 
for the next year?" 



PARTICIPANT: "No, the negotiations have to go before then. They've 
been out there evaluating all along." 

PARTICIPANT: "But you still do have to answer to the Bureau for 
guidelines and that sort of thing?" 

PARTICIPANT: "Only in establishing the contract." 

PARTICIPANT: "How many years does your contract run?" 

PARTICIPANT: "It's a yearly thing." 

PARTICIPANT: "And if we don't meet our obligations , the Bureau 
has the right to take the school back." 

PARTICIPANT : "Indians have a better chance of contracting with 
OE than with the BIA. It's easier to contract for Title VII 
than it is to contract a school with BIA." 



PARTICIPANT: "Is the contract written as a continuum?" 



PARTICIPANT: "It has to be renogtiated every year. They have 
to give 60 to 90 days notice, if the BIA is not satisfied with 
the contract operation of the school . Or maybe the board 
decides they don't want this sort of thing and they have to give 
the BIA 60 days notice^" 

PARTICIPANT: "Is it understood that you will go contract next 
year?: 

PARTICIPANT: "Well, the negotiations are going on now." 



GROUP IV 

MONTANA-^ROCKY BOY: "The situation is so difficult when you 
have a white School Board. At Rocky Boy, we have an Indian 
School Board and if we want to go someplace, we just tell them." 

PARTICIPANT: "Tell us how that came about. You didn't always 
have your Indian School Board." 
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ROCKY BOY: "Before 1960 our education was controlled by five 
BIA Day Schools. In 1960, the Haver School District, twenty 
miles away, took over control of kids on the reservation and 
built a school (a nice school) on the reservation. Between 
1960 and 1970, they controlled that education. Unfortunately, 
they had the policy of passing off all the teachers they didn't 
want in Haver to the reservation. We had five high school grad-* 
uates between 1960 and 1970. And in 1967 , some of the Indian 
people got together and said, "This is ridiculous I" So they 
passed a petition to try to get control of their own school but 
that was voted down. In 1969, things were so bad that they took 
another vote and it was overwhelmingly in favor of creating 
their own School District* So in 1970, with funds from five or 
six foundations, including the Playboy Foundation, they started 
the Rocky Boy School which is community controlled by Indian 
people. Since that time, the goals of the Rocky Boy School are 
bilingual, bicultural all the way through. What we can't do 
under Title VII, they (the tribe) can do with their money. The 
Rocky Boy school is completely individualized . You won't find 
a text-book in the school, and we're moving. the 7th and 8th 
grades to open classrooms. We're doing some very innovative 
things we never could have done under Haver School System." 

PARTICIPANT: "We've got a big transportation problem. We wanted 
to put all our Indians together but the School Board was talking 
so far above the communities' head there's no way they can get 
in there because the Board is made up of doctors and lawyers. 

PARTICIPANT-ROCKY BOY: "We wrote to the Kennedy Foundation. We 
got David Robinson, a Kennedy Foundation lawyer m He spent a 
year at the Rocky Boy School straightening out that mess. The 
Kennedy Foundation really helped us a lot* It's a tough 
situation. You can do more when you've got all the Indian kids 
in one place but we feel part of our responsibility is to edu" 
cate the white kids along with the Indian kids." 

NAVAJO-RAMAH : "This is our second year of operation at Ramah 
Navajo High School (7th - 1 2th grade) . It is an Indian commu- 
nity controlled school. Community participation is more 
developed at the preschool level than at the secondary level* 
We were funded at two levels, one being the legal and the other 
the instructional components Part of the legal component had 
a budget for parent advocates. I don't know what they had in 
mind. Ramah is called a community^controlled school but it is 
located outside the Navajo community in a Morman settlement. 
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(It was a state school which was closed down.) The people are 
a part of the Navajo Tribe but the lands are not contiguous » 
We didn't feel we could ask parents to participate in a school 
outside their community since they are busy with other things, 
so we asked that the funds designated for parent advocates be 
used for a parent adivsory committee and it was approved so we 
provided stipends for the parents who participated in the things 
we planned for them. We feel that education or some form of 
orientation is necessary because the parent advisory committee 
members are without schooling. Not one of them has gone to a 
formal school, the kind of school they are helping operate* 
Therefore, we've had to give them some basic education. We've 
asked them to observe classes; we've given them orientation as 
to school policy; we've told them what it means to go from 
one gr&de to grade, what a grade means, why attendance is 
important, what teacher training means, teacher certification, 
what the state minimum standards are and what it means as far as 
day-'to^day operation of the school is concerned. We've viewed 
these people as education opinion-molders and our efforts to 
educate them would leave a permanent impact on the community. 
These people would continue to live in the comm^anity , and have 
contact with community members. The original plan was to have 
the parent advisory community rotate but now they are saying 
they will decide how to operate. They will work out the by- 
laws and define ways tl^at they will put the Parent Advisory 
Committee on a rotating basis and formalize whatever they feel 
would be beneficial in the way of community participation. We 
are at the end of our first year with a Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee. We have asked for funds to continue to provide stipends 
for them. We feel justified because it is outside their com- 
munity and because the idea of voluntary commanity service is 
an upper-middle class valMe and it's easy for a wealthy house-- 
wife to have the time. But to ask the poor is an imposition. 
I remember attending a Title VII training program in San Fran- 
cisco and people brought along Navajos and people from other 
tribes that wore traditional outfits, and people were satisfied 
that these Indians were bodily involved. We hope, at Ramah, 
to get a meaningful involvement of the Navajos at Ramah, more 
than the cigar-store Indian type of involvement — the warm body 
involvement that I saw in my first contact with Title VII. That 
they really know the white man's idea of education — taking the 
child out of the home to a common place called a school and 
hiring a person who is an &cpert in teaching children. The 
Navajo idea was teaching children in the home. The parents 
taught the children in the wintertime. Schools are run on a 
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different schedule. Our people have been subjected to this type 
of education for over 100 years and the parents-child contact has 
been cut off for that length of time." 

NAVAJO" (SANOSTEE ,TOADLENA TEACHER TRAINING PROJECT): "We are 
training ten teachers. Our money comes from OE (Title VII) and 
we are accredited by Antioch but we're negotiating with the 
University of New Mexico to take over after July. Any ideas or 
questions regarding community participation? 

NAVAJO^-ROCK POINT: "At our school, Rock Point^also a comimhity 
school, we get out consultants from the comaanity. The parents 
are more involved than people who don't have kids in school. 
We have monthly parent conferences where the teacher and the 
parent go over the reports and the whole day is dedicated to 
the parent in the classroom and with the teacher i" 

PARTICIPANT: "Do you have a Parent Advisory Committee or use 
them just as consultants?" 

PARTICIPANTS: "Just as consultants." 

PARTICIPANT: "What about a camunity that has been so indoctri- 
nated by the BIA that they feel their language must die out 
before they can progress in English? Now the teachers want to 
change it drastically . What approach would you use to change 
their minds or induce the cammnity to look at the situation 
linguistically for the future of their culture?" 

PARTICIPANT: ' "What are the normal lines of communication in 
your community? Mass meetings?" 

PARTICIPANT: "There's a school board. They talk with the 
villagers and the villagers are divided between those that want 
native language in the classroom and those who have been con'" 
vinced by the BIA that English is the only way to go." 

PARTICIPANT: "What I would do in your situation is contact the 
parents first and then talk about language and tell them there's 
a problem. I would tell them that English is not the only 
answer, that the schools should be bilingual." 

PARTICIPANT: "You want the program to be grass roots, you want 
the community to ask, after some orientation by the school board, 
for bilingual education. 
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SANOSTEE-TOADLENA: "We have a similar touchy area — religion » 
There are converts to Nazarene or Pentacostal among the Navajo, 
so when you talk about Navajo matters, it's hard not to talk 
about religious issues* We are fortunate in that we can bring 
in other Navajos from other areas who have gone through a simi" 
lar transition and who are convinced that bilingual education 
is important* And there are so many other issues to dwell on 
besides religious matters, history, plants, arts and crafts, 
and geography. So we got around it that way. Last year we had 
a lot of outside speakers and we made a video tape. One tape was 
made by Ned Hatatli, the man who was President of Navajo Com- 
munity College. He talks both languages and talks about Jbilin- 
gual education to the seventh graders but actually it was directed 
to the whole community. We also have a video tape of Peter 
McDonald (Tribal Chairman) talking about a similar thing. So 
that seemed to have a good effect on the community." 

PARTICIPANT: "You speak of the community being divided in its 
opinion. Of course, the ideal thing would be to have everyone 
united on your side. But would it be possible to run a two- 
track thing, those who want it (bilingual education) and those 
who don't? Don't force them the first year. And I think that 
the general enthusiasm of the one will probably win over a 
good portion of the other." 

PARTICIPANT: "Wherever studies have been done, the students 
who have been in bilingual classes are better in English after 
they have been in bilingual classes, than the children who use 
only English. My own experience has been when this argument 
has been presented to parents, they become much more enthusiastic 
about bilingual education." 

NAVAJO: "There is a BIA film on bilingual education (made in 
Alaska) that we used with the Parents Advisory Committee, that 
really impressed them and we also have taken them to other 
schools like Rock Point and observed the success of bilingual 
education at the lower levels. They went and visited other 
parent advisory groups like at Rough Rock and Rough Rock was 
recently at our school so there has been an exchange." 

PARTICIPANT: "If the community can be made aware of the dis-^ 
tinction between teaching Navajo and teaching a subject in 
Navajo and of the different objectives , they may have a better 
feeling about it." 
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NAVAJO: "With our parents, it was somewhat baffling. When i 
asked the kind of education they wanted for their children, they 
gave a very general statement: "We want them to be educated 
enough so they can come back and help their people." Very 
vague. Or "We want them to be able to speak well enough (Navajo) 
so they can attend a chapter meeting and help plan with their 
people." I think with more involvement they'll understand 
what we mean by behaviorally measurable objectives. In a com- 
munity where the parents and the school speak a different 
language, good interpretation is needed. Someone who is able 
to understand both sides is really critical 

NAVAJO: "A lot of the administrators are making mistakes setting 
up these councils and asking for their participation in setting 
up curriculum guidelines, and all that and most of the parents 
back out because they don't know very much about school operations 
so they just back out and don't go to the next meeting. But at 
Rough Rock and Rock Point, they're succeeding in using the parents 
as evaluators for a week or so. They evaluate classes and parti- 
cipate in the classroom as lecturers. At other schools they act 
as consultants and they tell stories, myths and that's where they 
get most of their participation and also they attend chapter 
meetings and explain some of their projects. Also they bring 
in parents as counselors to the children, in the dorms in the 
evenings. This is where they get the feeling they are needed 
at the school. These community schools are run by the people 
and this is why they come into the school in contrast to when 
BIA ran the school." 

PARTICIPANT:,^ "It takes education and time. Community partici- 
pation has served as a threat to some non-Navajo staff. There 
have been come cross-cultural conflicts but they have been re^- 
solved." 

PARTICIPANT: "Do you have a proposal in for a community radio?" 

RAMAH: "Ramah does have an ethnic station where the Parent 
Advisory Council, the School Board and the school officials , etc. 
make their reports about the school. It's a school-owned FM 
station. I thought Rough Rock and Pock Point were trying to get 
comrmnity Radio stations." 

PARTICIPANT: "I don't know. It was funded by OEO and now I 
think it's included in the BIA contract. We did have some 
trouble getting the BIA to understand that the radio was a 
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valuable part of the school in community relations and community 
education." 

PARTICIPANT: "The only type of media we use on our reservation 
is chapter meetings »" 

PARTICIPANT: "The trouble with radio is that they don't have a 
chance to ask questions. Are your Parent Advisory Councils 
related to projects? Is there a Parent Advisory Council for 
Title I or Title VII?" 

PARTICIPANT: "In our school we have only one but they are sub- 
sidized by Title VII." 

PARTICIPANT: "We hired one of last year'.<? members of the Parent 
Advisory Council as a parent teacher to help teach the Navajo 
language. So she is a consultant as well as being a teacher. 
Some of the other Parent Advisory Council members are involved 
as teachers in areas where they can feel qualified." 

SANOSTEE-TOADLENA: "Some people have the cart before the horse. 
You need training before you can have a bilingual program. We 
have ten students; by the end of three years they'll be graduated 
with a BA degree for elementary teaching specializing in bilin- 
gual programs. They are taking courses like indigenous arts 
and crafts, introduction to early childhood education, Navajo 
history, culture (William Morgan is the instructor) and orienta- 
tion to Navajo education system, orientation to social studies, 
social science, development of Audio Visual equipment and its 
use in the elementary classroom and language arts. We bring in 
elderly people emd they tell stories and it's taped so teacher 
trainers can study it over and over. Students are doing film 
strips of their own. They are developing Navajo publications 
for youncf children. Some of these ten students have accumulated 
122-130 cmarter hours or 80 semester hours. Six to eight stu- 
dents will graduate next June with a BA degree.". 

PARTICIPANT : "Where do you get your funds?" 

SANOSTEE-TOADLENA: "Title VII." 

PARTICIPANT: " There,' s a demand for bilingual teachers all over — 
State Department, Public schools. They're dying to get them." 
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GRCXJP V 



(The following questions were elicited from the group and put on 
the flip charts) 

1. Does the comrmnity really want the bilingual-bicultural 
program? 

2. TO what extent should the community be involved? 

3. Who is innovating these programs on the community level? 

4. When people live in a widely-scattered area, how do you 
bring them together? 

(Discussion followed) 

MODERATOR: "Does the community want it?" 

ACOMITA: "I'm an Education Specialist (bilingual-bicultural) 
at Acomita. I think the community does back us up, although 
last year the Governor never did come to our bilingual-^bicultural 
materials development center but this year the whole staff came 
over and they were really for it. The community participation 
there is^ terrific." 

ACOMITA: "The community is very interested now." 

MODERATOR: "So I hear you saying that in the first stage, the 
community found it difficult to relate somehow." 

ACOMITA: "They thought we were going to go into religious things 
but we haven't. We have 2700 words and other materials displayed 
out there and we're really going to town and the tribal officers 
have really backed us up on this." 

PARTICIPANT: "Did you find the tribal representatives doubtful 
at first?" ^ 

PARTICIPANT: "Is there a survey taken of the needs of the local 
Indian children before a program is undertaken. In the community 
where I come from, it's going' to be a complete reversal back to 
the Indian language. This, I feel, is twenty years behind the 
time. When we were younger, we needed translations in our own 
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language as to what was being said in English. Technology is 
changing our ways, yet we want to go back* We have all talked 
about the positive side, but what are the negative things of a 
program of this nature? We must look at it from the level of 
our own young children. Is it going to be a detriment to them? 
Are we, as grown-ups, trying to preserve something that the young 
are not interested in preserving? My next question is, would 
this be a detriment to the English language when we learn to 
speak the Indian tongue again? I have gone around speaking to 
other people but have not received any answers and these are 
questions in my mind I would like to have cleared up.". 

ARIZONA-PUBLIC SCHOOL: "I work in a public school in Jirizona^ 
It is on the Navajo reservation. Our particular school does 
not have a bilingual program. There are segments of our com- 
munity who do not need a bilingual program but there are segments 
who do. Don't think you can say it's an either /or thing? You 
have to tailor your program to fit the individual needs of your 
children. " 

NAVAJO: "I'd like to have bilingual education defined. I think 
before we get into a discussion of bilingual education we have to 
define what we're talking about. Are we talking about initial 
reading in the first language? Are we talking about using both 
languages to bridge gaps of communication? We need to come up 
with a bilingual program but we need to know what we're talking 
about before we can answer the types of questions that this 
gentleman is asking." 

PARTICIPANT: "We have three bilingual programs but we find 

that while it is called bilingual education, we're working 

toward the goal of bilingual education and we have not achieved 

that yet. We're working toward the ability to fit into his own 

community with his own people and his own social and family 

situation, at the same time to compete and take his place in an 

English-speaking world which he must do to earn his living. 

And we're talking about coordinate bilingualism, which is the 

ability to shift from one language to another. But we don't 

have this. Our Indian people are linguistically deprived people, 

many of them. They speak some of their own language but not as 

well as some of their ancestors did. They speak English and 

they're lacking in understanding in the English language. They 

can come in and say "Good Morning," etc., but when it comes to 

getting out of the elementary part and getting into a situation 

where their learning depends on their ability to understand 
English and to read." 
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PARTICIPANT: "In our comimnity the children at the age of 
three are not using our native tongue and the few that are, 
are branded as slow learners • Why are they branded as such?" 

MODERATOR: "I think we're getting off the subject of community 
participation. Let's get back to the question. How does the 
program get started? Who starts it? Communities, in my 
experience, have trouble grabbing hold of it. They don't know 
how. They've never been in a situation before where they were 
even asked their opinion. The schools were teaching what the 
schools wanted to teach." 

NAVAJO: "But how can they be involved if they don't know what 
they're talking about? The important question is: How do we 
get the community together, get them to know the right qfiestions , 
so that they may give us the answers. In each community you're 
going to find a different answer. In my community, it won't 
be what it's going to be on a reservation." 

CANADA: "I'm from Alberta, Canada. We call what we're talking 
about, 'Cultural Programs' . After fifteen years of integration, 
we went into this program. We thought this would solve our 
problem, dropouts and everything else. But it seems thati^it 
made it worse* So it has to be the community now, saying, "L&p's 
try this." And this is what we're doing. We've been doing some 
experimental work, for three years now, in languages and we have 
hopes now that we'll solve some of the problems that nobody could 
solve before. We must involve the comiminity. Some of our reser- 
vations in Canada are sitting back and waiting to see if these 
problems are going to work out. But I don't think there's any 
time for waiting now* I think we have to do things for oneself 
and i think we know how to do them*" 

OKLAHOMA: "The children who spoke only Choctaw were branded as 
slow learners when they came to school. But through the bilin^ 
gual program where we pat native aides in the room that communi-^ 
cate with this child and recognize his language in the school as 
a legitimate language and with the aides' help in giving instru- 
ction, etc., they catch on much faster. They don't take a seat 
in the back of the room or consider themselves dumb. And when 
the child is accomplishing more than before, then the community 
accepts it. The children become happier in school and they 
didn't cry, so much when they have to go to school because they 
were better accepted* Anybody who speaks two languages is 
off. I have seen it work* 
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RAMAH: "We were talking about whether the community wanted it. 
On the reservation we have a completely different community from 
urban or off -reservation* We shouldn't generalize because all 
of our bilingual programs are different. There's hesitancy to 
accept a bilingual program on the reservation. One of the 
important things is to inform and educate the community. This 
is what has happened in my community. There's hesitancy at 
first, but when we finally make them feel they are important 
people and can decide the future for their children, they come 
through very well. Our bilingual program starts in the seventh 
grade. At this point, the parents do realize that there is 
something wrong with the education their children have received 
before. They get so involved. They've never been to school 
but they've taken an orientation as to what school is like, 
what grades are. They realize their students are lacking some- 
thing, that they're reading at a third-grade level so that they're 
interested in doing something about it and we found out from 
experience that bilingual education should begin at the early 
levels to give the children an equal chance because they come 
to school monolingual in Navajo, The question is, "How should 
they become involved?" We have an advisory board and they've 
become involved in just every phase of school , We try not go 
get 1;pem into discipline areas as much so they don't become 
disciplinarians only to the students. Our problem now is to 
instill cultural pride and identity. This is a basic part of 
the person's ability to become happy, to not have self-hate, 
which becomes evident in our dropouts and our suicide rates so 
we feel that the community is inseparable from the school. We 
rely on one another. The problem is that sometimes the com- 
munity dictates so much that educators start feeling threatened. 
They say, "We've been through all these years of education and 
sometimes our ideas are thrown out. We have to be open-minded 
in this area," 

PARTICIPANT: "We might be assisted by trying to define what 
we mean by community or what kinds of community we're all from. 
The problems are going to be different depending on what kind 
of community you have. Is it a completely monolingual community? 
Is it related to a boarding school? Is it identifiable within 
a school district of a public school? What makes a community? 
Is it just a group of people? Is it a language group? A 
cultural group? A racial group? What makes the community?" 

PARTICIPANT: "We're talking about the native tribe community," 
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PARTICIPANT: "I haven't heard it used any other way so far." 

PARTICIPANT: "Also, the conwmnity refers to the parents of the 
children." 

PARTICIPANT: "I think your question is pretty good because 
you've got the elected officials and you've got a lot of pro- 
gressive youngr people who are well educated and very much enli- 
ghtened as to education* When people talk of conwmnity, I 
wonder how often they mean a few select people in the community 
who are more informed that the commfunity at large," 

PARTICIPANT: "Will you excuse me but I consider myself a part 
of the community where I live and I'm not Navajo." 

PARTICIPANT: "What about the students that we serve?" 

OKLAHOMA: "In Oklahoma, we do not live on reservations but there 
are geographically areas in which there is a grouping of native 
people of one tribe or another, but we do have these children 
mixed in school. And we saw in our demonstration from our 
Seminole group, there were twelve children, with their bilingual 
aide and she was conducting it in Seminole. All of them were 
full-blood except for two little tow-heads who were obviously 
white. But they were enjoying this and learning from it and 
this was having a terrific effect psychologically on both groups. 
The white children were impressed. Sometimes they had to ask. 
They didn't know the words and the bilingual aide would tell 
him in Seminole, "You tell him, Johnny." This was good for 
these white children to see (the Indians) were not dumb, that 
in their own area of experience they were leaders." 

PARTICIPANT: "A community would be a group with a common need 
and a common goal." 

PARTICIPANT: "You talk about a community living in a group 
but where I come from, the homes are scattered geographically . 
Then what do you do? Do you say that the parents of the 
children who go to that school are the community?" 

MODERATOR: "It seems to me everyone defines community somewhat 
differently, depending on their situation. Have we gotten 
every kind we can think of?" 
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PARTICIPANT: "Our community is the resexvation. We have white 
people there too — teachers and some other people who are 
working for the native people and thei/'re the ccxmnunity, too. 

PUEBLO: "In my situation at school f I have Laguna students and 
Acoma students. Sometimes we get into problems like this — if 
we're studying f say, animal words, the Laguna teacher comes up 
and says, "No, we say it differently." And I have to say it 
in two ways, the Laguna way emd the Acoma way and it confuses me 
as much as it confuses the children. So I've got almost two 
communities to deal with in some aspects." 

PARTICIPANTS : "Are the children forced to learn their language?" 

PARTICIPANT: "We don't force ours, if they don't want to." 

MODERATOR: "How do you get the community involved? How does 
the community itself get involved? Maybe we can turn to that 
question . " 

RAMAH-NAVAJO : "Well, our people are on a very low economic level; 
they just have time to go to school because they have other duties, 
to make a livelihood. So what we did, we provided stipends in 
our budget for them to supplement their pay they would have lost. 
They do appreciate this and come regularly. We call them the 
Parents Advisory Council. They're not all parents but they're 
leaders of the community. We have the Chapter houses on the 
reservation which are little governing bodies and supposedly are 
representative of all their constituents and we talked to the 
community worker. She gave us a list of all the different 
people from different areas of life and the School Board is all 
Navajo and the list was refined several times so that we could 
get a good spread and we pay them stipends for coming to school." 

PARTICIPANT: "When it comes to community involvement we are not 
involving the people who really need a program such as this. In 
other words, we have one big old hairy meeting of all kinds of 
parents and we say, 'O.K., let's have a council.' Those hands 
that are going in the air, those people are going to be leaders 
anyway and then we have those parents of children who really 
need this kind of program and they are ashamed to identify any 
problems that the children have and who are in the back row. 
These are the kind of people who need to be on such advisory 
committees." 
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PARTICIPANT: "Let me put you on the spot. How would you do 
that?" 

PARTICIPANT: "Let's take my classroom. We have a little Advi- 
sory Council. I don't have those children who get all 100' s or 
A's, or whatever you want to call it. It's those children that 
are blackballed somewhere along the way, who are saying, 'These 
are the problems that us Indians are having. Let's identify 
them'. These are the children who would have never spoken up 
otherwise." 

PARTICIPANT: "You say you start with the students?" 

PARTICIPANT: "Right, because they can identify a lot more needs 
than parents can. You can have a parent council bizt the child- 
ren will say, 'I have trouble with this because I don't hear 
the kinds of sounds you're making at hoine. J don't hear these 
kinds of things. ' If you get the children to identify some of 
their needs, then their parents get involved because the child-- 
ren are getting a headstart because in any Parent Advisory 
Council it's those parents who really don't have the need who 
are involved. As far as their children are concerned, they're 
O.K. It's the parents who are stuck behind cactus bushes who 
need this sort of thing. So I have the children of these kinds 
of parents sit together and identify their needs as far as this 
bilingualism is concerned." 

PARTICIPANT: "I think the school community should get together 
first before they can get the community involved." 

PARTICIPANT: "What do you mean by school community?" 

PARTICIPANT: "The adminictration , the teachers, the students and 
other staff members, janitors, cooks, etc., are defined as the 
school community. I think they have to know what the goals are 
in the school, what the objectives are, how they're going to go 
about it. Then they need to go out and communicate this to the 
community, then express whatever it is they have in their minds 
and at that point I think it's up to the community to say: 'No, 
I disagree with that,' or 'Yes, I tliink that's a good idea." Too 
often I find that administrators feel threatened by the community 
because they feel if they voice something they will be fired. 
Say, for instance, with the BIA, they have their upper echelons 
in the area office and they have to meet the needs of those 
people and they see the communities needs and these people are 
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the middlemen who are in a dilemma because they are in conflict. 
Therefore f the administrators in the area office have to come 
down to the level of the school community and help them so they 
can get together and communicate this to the other communities. 

PARTICIPANT: "Do any of you involve the comwfunity without pay^ 
ing them?" 

PARTICIPANT: "We have various modes of Indian involvement. We 
have Tribal Council, it approves and disapproves materials or 
the whole curriculum and they're not paid. We have a curriculum 
planning group representing all the different education branches 
on the reservation and they're not paid. The School Board is 
paid. We have a Parent Advisory Council working in the division 
of materials. They're paid because their 're likTi consultants; 
they're not paid when they're acting more or less like tribal 
members. But when they have a special job to do where they're 
taken away from some other job (their livelihood) then they're 
paid." 

PARTICIPANT: "This worries me a great deal. The administrators 
handling program decisions because many programs all ask, 'Does 
the Community want it?' last. We tried two years to get a 
bilingual program and were told this year we would have it. 
And usually, what seems to happen, is that it starts with the 
administration, when they catch on to this idea and then people 
are told. What really worried me is that no one ever really 
explains questions like he asked so I think the question of 
what does the community really want has not been answered." 

PARTICIPANT: "It Would still have to depend on the community, 
the individual situation in the community. Isn't that what we've 
decided? We all have different sets of problems and our com- 
munity must deal with these different sets of problems," 

CHOCTAW: "But somebody iyas to get together and decide what the 
problems are. So you've still got the same problems. There is 
no way of getting the community together except by someone say'- 
ing, 'Let's get together and talk about whether we want this or 
not.' And anyway you do it, somebody has to do it a i usually 
it has to come from the administrators because they're the ones 
who are interested in education, because through the years, 
the Indian community has never been given the option of whether 
they're going to make these decisions or not. It's always been 
not, and that's it. So I think that's really difficult to 
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speak to. Unless all of a sudden it just pops into everybody's . 
mind to have a meeting and everybody runs to each other at the 
same time and says, 'Let's have a meeting' • In our particular 
program, a college had to have the idea first. They didn't 
have the money but they did ask representatives to come and talk 
about this. We had people who were for it and people who were 
against it. So these were questions we wrestled through. But 
I do know, historically , as far as Indians are concerned, if you 
have an idea, you get the money for it then impose it and later 
on the Indians say, 'Let's change it.' Then the problem comes 
in a fight on whether we'll change it or not; whether people 
really know enough about this to be able to change it in a mean- 
ingful way for your own people. We do have a program in which 
fifteen students are attending this college. ' We have put Choctaw 
in as a foreign language so the Foreign Language Department had 
to be changed to the Modern Language Department so we could insert 
Choctaw as a taught language instead of French and English, but 
Choctaw and English. But they could get the same kind of degree. 
We require these fifteen students to go down to the local school 
because all of ours are public schools. We only have one Federal 
school left in our Nation. So they go down to the public schools 
once every Tuesday and once a month they come together with the 
teachers, the Johnson O'Mally aides, bilingual aides, and they 
talk these things over and work out workshops where everybody 
participates . " 

PARTICIPANT: " Someone has to get the idea and that someone is 
one who suddenly gets the idea of the value of their language 
and the value of their culture and goes back to the community 
and tries to wake up the community. Since our community has a 
geographic spread{^with the Pacific Ocean and mountains, what I 
did was, since our language is termed a dead language and I 
come from the Southeastern part of Alaska, I had to wake up the 
community and let them know that there is value in their lang- 
uage and value in their culture and that the heart of their 
culture is langucige. Once they lose the language, they lose the 
culture." ^ 

PARTICIPANT: "How did you do that?" 

ALASKA: "I went to the community. We have twenty-two Thlinget 
and Haida communities. I am Vice-President of Sheldon Jackson 
College where it all started^ I'm bilinguail but my kids aren't, 
therefore, they don't understand the culture that I understand 
so well* That's what woke me up* I went to the Alaskan Native 
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Associations in each village. I tried to wake them up and in 
many cases they really had to push the administrators because 
after 100 years of suppression where the language had been out-* 
lawed, all these psychological blocks have to be worked out. 
The comm' mity has to get involved and push the administrators. 
In many ways the situation is the same in the Eskimo country 
where the community is the one that is waking up and they have 
to go back to the administrators and try to convince them there 
is a place for a bilingual program and it is being done in the 
Yupik villages right now." 

PARTICIPANT: "Well, I appreciate what you're doing because you 
did it the hard way. You had to knock down all kinds of bar'- 
riers that had been built up over centuries whereas in our case, 
if you get a white man to stand for you, you've got a better 
chance m When the Indian communities come, the comment we often 
got was, 'Well, you're no different from us.' There's no dif- 
ference between us and you Indians. We're just alike. My 
comment almost always was, 'Well, if I'm like yoix, are you like 
me?' Which I really never got cui answer for because they could 
see my being like them but they couldn't see themselves being 
like me." 

ALASKA: "I want to use myself as an example. I was the Village 
Council President where I came from in Alaska and a Yupik instruct 
tor at KCC. We got a letter from the University. They wanted to 
know if the community wants this bilingual program going on in 
our village so I answered the letter and said that we wanted 
bilingual going on in our village. The next letter we got wanted 
to know if the camiunity really wants the bilingual program 0 So 
we called a general meeting for the whole village and voted on 
wanting the bilingual school. We selected three people to be 
trained at the University of Alaska and the funds were available 
through Title VII, I thj.nk. I spent one year in bilingual train^ 
ing at the University of Alaska. When I came back I found that 
most of the children did not know how to speak our language 
fluently. So one of my teachers suggested we take Eskimo lang^ 
uage as a second language instead of having it for a first lang^ 
uage. So, for the first graders for the first year we taught 
nothing but oral. The second year we taught them to read and 
write. It was very successful. They were very successful in 
their English classes." 
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ACOMITA: "Can I jump back to the question, 'Does the community 
really want a bilingual program?* I think whether the community 
really wants one or not, it has to come from administration. 
Everybody doesn't think too highly of administration, I'm not 
administration but it's got to come from administration. Who 
else knows about programs down there? So administration has all 
these programs up here in their heads , or wherever they get them 
from. But I think it's how administration tells community , You 
get them all together , have a pow wow and furnish refreshments. 
Then they'll get there, I think our community accepted it, 
flags and banners and all, because our administrator and our 
principal say, 'This is what's happening, this is a program we 
might be interested in. Here is some of the stuff you can do 
with it. Now, do you want it?' Whereas other administrators go 
into a community and say, 'This is a Title VII , blah, blah, 
and this is what you do with it,' Because it'll help you. Even 
though I don't know what you need, this is going to help you. 
And so I think it depends on how administration handles this. 
Every community is going to accept it a different way. Some- 
body else could have come to our reservation and said, 'This 
is Title VII, This is what you could do with it,' And they 
would throw them off the cliff at Acoma, but the principal left 
it so wide open that we had a lot of questions asked which were 
answered right on the spot. Whether the community really wants 
it or not, it depends on how administration handles it, I 
would like to say that in order to get the community involved 
the community should be educated as to what bilingual education 
has to offer as against what has previously been given to the 
students in the way of education. For so long our Indian people 
haven't been given a chance to decide their own education, I 
think the primary task of any bilingual team is to educate their 
community so they can become involved in the decision-making. It 
has to start with everybody in the bilingual administrators as 
well as teachers 

NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE: "It's pretty hard to go to a community 
to talk about bilingual education unless you can speak your own 
language. But how do I tell them about bilingual or bicultural 
programs in Navajo when there are no words in Navajo? When I was 
at Rough Rock, I tried to explain about the demonstration school. 
But how do I put it in my own language? In Navajo, what does 
'demonstration' mean? We talk about the language, and about the 
culture — we've got to keep our culture. What do I mean by 
that? I go and say, 'We've got to learn about the underworld, 
we've got to learn about stories that we're losing -^^ Does the 
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community want it?, we ask, and the community saysl Well, . . . 
we're not educating our children to talk Navajo in learning 
aJbout the story. There* s two groups of people — one group 
didn't want it. The other people said, " we want it." It's 
what we need. We're losing those things. We're losing our 
language. We're just going to be nothing* If we lose our 
culture, we're just going to be nothing. The only thing that 
put us together a long time ago was our culture and our Ian- 
guage. If we lose these things, we're just going to be a piece 
of dirt. The people talk like this when we have meeting, and 
meeting and meeting. Finally we understand what we are trying 
to do. And then the college — the young people, they don't 
talk their language. When I talk about the Navajo culture, 
there's a lot of words I can't say in English and I try to say 
them in Navajo. ... I say " hajzinai neizghani." What does 
this mean? I make the words "Monster Slave," and all these 
things; they say "What does that mean?" I try to go into de^ 
tail and tell them about it so they can see what they're loosing. 
. . . They understand a little bit of Navajo but they can't ex- 
press themselves in Navajo. When they try to do that they have 
emotional feeling, a tear in their eye* They wanted to talk 
their own language. So they can be part of the community. Now 
they don't feel that, since they can't understand Navajo. They 
feel like they're left out. So to me language is very important. 
Whoever thought about this, I think it's a wonderful thing, sit- 
ting here instead of having Easter vacation, and sitting and 
talking about these things. So I appreciate that, what you're 
doing here, and thank you very much. 
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Administration 
of Indian Bilingual Programs 

by Robert Rebert 



The individual sessions which dealt with the subject of BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION were attended by administrators and non- 
administrators alike. Project directors were "programmed" both 
as panel moderators and as general participants. This mix of 
many kinds of persons tends to give the discussion of adminis" 
tration a fuller treatment. Very few aspects in the area of 
administration were taken for granted. When for example, someone 
off'-handedly speaks of funding in general, a non-administrative 
person would usually push for a definition asking; "where does 
your funding come from?" 

The many facets of administration have been reduced here to seven 
categories : Communication , Evaluation , Supervision , Finances , 
Linguistics , Planning and Training . The titles are the writer's 
but the subjects are all those of the NIBEC members, transcribed 
literally in some cases, paraphased in others. These categories 
sometimes over-lap with the subjects treated in the other four 
articles in these PROCEEDINGS (e.g.. Training). But it has been 
decided to include them all , since here they are addressed from 
the perspective of administration. 



COMMUNICATIONS 

Tho, quutyion ^^6: ho(^) dou tkz pn,ognm (LUizcton. manage, tjo bHJinQ 
oii good COmmunlcatioyU>? He must communicate with his bosses, 
the team, and the people affected by the bilingual program. 
Some of the suggestions given were: sharing by newsletter, local 
workshops, frequent home and classroom visits, progress reviews, 
being a good listener, periodic design of communications lines, 
knowing the Indian culture, being active in community affairs 
and giving "visibility" to the project. 

Deeper discussion was given to the importance of the project 
director learning to "communicate with kids." 
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A kindred skill is that of listening and finding a measure to 
determine whether one responds to the signals given by all the 
people touching the bilingual project » 



ImUan BitbiguaZ VKojzoX^ o^tm have, a i^ptcu^oJi (Lommmijiatiovi^ ^ 
pKoblm, that Ji^oixitLoYi due to gKzat (LUtayicQji> . 

Alaskan: "We have a large problem of air travel by bush plane 
to the 23 villages in the Bethel programs. You're 
right, this is a back-brea.king communication's 
problem . " 

Canadian: "We have great distances to contend with in Alberta, 
as they do in other provinces . But we have found 
that dealings with the Native Brotherhood centered 
in Edmonton had been very helpful. If you can 
communicate with one "organization to speak for the 
needs of all your projects, you can simplify many 
communication problems." 

Linguist: "Due to the isolated nature of the work of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, we have found two very essen- 
tial solutions to distances. First, we try to work 
very closely with the local and regional education 
authorities. Secondly, short-wave radio has proven 
indispensable in administrative communication." 

Native American: "There's another kind of distance that is not 
due to miles. Call it bias, prejudice or whatever. 
I think you have to enter a project with an agreement 
not to fightl The problems you're talking about in 
administration are everybodys' problems, so it's essen-^ 
tial to begin with the attitude that the only way 
common problems can be solved is with peaceful co-- 
operation. 

Gallup Schools: "We have found that team leaders at each site 
are very helpful to improve communication. That way 
everybody at the top and the bottom knows who to talk 
with." 

Oklahoma: "The newsletter is a very good source of corrcmnication . 

It should be sheured with everyone in the community and 
with selected groups who have programs similar to your 
own. Like charity, public relations begins at home," 
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EVALUATION 



Success and failure must be seen as such in our bilingual programs. 
Comparisons with other projects are sometimes valuable . The basic 
outcome of evaluation is an honest answer to the question: "is it 
worth the investment?" 

EvQAyonz hcu> a xight to knotjo t/)hat /izaJHy mnkM in tht IndLLan bi- 
jUnguat p/iojzcX^. ?an.tYvU t/jarvt to knot/j vohat hoZp^ tht kidU and 
tht Qo\)QA.mtnt Yitt(U to fenow) \^)hat mnkM 4o It can dzcAxLn (johoAz 
M)e put ouA moYity. 

BYU Linguist: "We need national Indian norms. We're deceiving 
ourselves if we think we're going to teach children ^ 
in 15 minutes a day, to speak a language that's fall" 
ing into oblivion. The shot-^in'-the-arm approach may 
work with penicillin, but not with Indian language, 
or English for that matter. Language is an enormous 
mountain to climb. It takes great time and resources 
to mount it. Bilingual education is a lot of fun, 
but it's very expensive fun. It's not true evalua^ 
tion to say, in response to "how's it going?" that, 
"it's great, everyones' happy and we don't want to 
lose our jobs I" 

"We need controlled variation experiments , models 
which predict a high probability of success. This is 
the most glaring deficiency in the way we're going 
about bilingual education today. Everyone seems to 
be left to his own conscience, to his own intuition, 
to "fly by the seat of the pants," We think we believe 
in what we're doing, we're having fun, but do we really 
know what we're doing?" 

Title I Administrat(M: "It seems the best place to begin is with 
the objec^ves, evaluate them and avoid these pitfalls. 
Programs ^ike Follow Through failed to build in mech- 
anisms for on-going analysis and appraisal, and you 
all know what's happening to that program. In Alaska 
they found that materials developed for bilingual pro- 
grams could pass linguistic evaluation but they were 
educationally questionable," 
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"Navajo: "We need some kind of test which will show how kids in 
bilingual programs compare with kids outside the pro- 
gram (in the same school) . " 

Another Navajo: "It's up to us to design those tests." 

Florida Project Director: "Evaluation is something very peculiar 
in the Indian bilingual programs. For example, I know 
the Indian people don't respond to a linear approach to 
management'^by-objectives. Cultural differences have to 
be taken into account in the evaluation." 

Linguist: "I think it's partly a linguistic problem. As an 

academic exercise you can assign objectives like "all 
students will be able to put plurals on the nouns," 
These kinds of objectives are good for somethings, but 
not for producing pure bilinguals. The socialization 
of language requires that they will have roles to play 
in that language which do not overide the roles they 
have to play in another language." 

Pueblo: "In response to these comments I suggest that the 

answer is still to begin with both long-grange and short'^ 
term objectives." 

Miccosukee: "When you draft an objective , you must specify the 
criteria for achieving it» 

Canadian: "Even before writing objectives, you've got to know 

the needs. A problem we're facing is not understanding 
the language base of a community before planning a bi" 
lingual project." 

Navajo: "We really don't know how to tell how much language a 
child speaks when he comes to school." 

Another Navajo: "Does anyone use the Briere test (of Proficiency 
in English as a second Language}?" 

Third Navajo: "Axe we talking about both the native language 
and English diagnostic tests? If so, we've got to 
develop both kinds," 
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2U.askan: "We're not only talking about native and English 
language in bilingual programs, but also both oral 
and written languages. This brings up an important 
administrative problem, the alphabet?" 

Gallup Navajo: "We develop our own simple tests for each set 

of reading and reading^readiness materials we produce . 
We set performance objectives , to project that a cer^ 
tain percentage of the children will show they got 
what we taught, both in pre-tests and post tests. We 
can see, even with five-year olds, where we gain and 
where we lose. 

BIA Language Branch: The quOition o/lUqa about thz ahangz In 
attUudz and mpka&A^ tkd U.S. 0<{<{^ce o<{ Education 
to\^)(Vid "audUxng" Zn /loZation to zvahiation. 

O.E. Title VII Representative: "O.E. has dropped the require- 
ment of an auditor, although you can continue to use 
an auditor if it proves helpful. We see the evaluation 
as a management tool to assist the direction in im- 
proving the program. You have an obligation to prove 
to your community by measurable results that the bi- 
lingual program gives evidence of benefits. Criterion- 
referenced tests are being used in many bilingual 
programs to measure the students against the objectives 
rather than against other children or other schools ." 

University Professor : "Are there other kinds of Indian bilingual 
programs, outside the schools, taught in the evening to 
preserve cultural awareness, like in the traditional 
Hebrew school?" 

Northern Cheyenne: "I don't know of any. But your 're right, a 
lot more bilingual teaching can be done without massive 
federal aid?" 

University Professor: "For example, at Pendleton there is a 

large tribal center, away from white society dominance, 
where thi*? very thing could be done." 

Linguist: "In Tuba City (Arizona) Marjorie Thomas does this 
very well at night for both adults and children. It 
can't be done with Title VII funds but it can with 
Title I." 
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Native American: "Since there are a number of evaluators here, 
I'd like to hear how some of you do your job." 



Consultant (MIT) : "We insist on finding out the needs, learn 
the O.E. guidelines for Title VII and when there's a 
difference between the needs and the guidelines , we 
advocate the fulfillment of those needs wherever 
possible." 

Zuni Consultant: "Title VII is about the greatest thing that's 
ever happened at Zuni. It helps people learn more 
about their own culture, the bilingual program director 
is a native speaker, an excellent materials developer 
and we have a staff of 35 native language assistants, 
all learning to write and read the language. In my 
opinion, the unfortunate thing about our situation is 
that the most qualified bilingual teacher and materials 
developer (the director) is required to do all the 
administrative work." 

Lakota Sioux: "People want to know what you're doing (in the 

bilingual project) and the administrator must be able 
to explain it at any level. If people need statistics, 
you have to give them figures. For example, we have 
the triple convergency technique for judging the Ian'- 
guage dominance of children. Such information must be 
available to inquirers. What I'd like to hear about 
are the evaluation designs you people use and their 
effectiveness . " 

Rock Point Navajo: "We are concentrating on the behavior 

objectives at the instructional level. We have de- 
veloped 78 objectives in reading, writing, Navajo 
Social Studies and Math. We have two evaluators, one 
on-site and one offsite. It's an exception to Title 
VII guidelines that our evaluators only address the 
instructional component. Most of our 78 objectives 
are measurable and lead into a test. We have some 
tests which parents administer. We keep a file on 
every objective. There is one Navajo standardized 
test we use, no others." 

University Professor: "Evaluation is no more, nor less than 
a process to judge whether you reach objectives 
you've set. 
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Oklahoma Seminole: "The validity of an evalUHtion design can be 
questioned on the basis of the validity of the instru- 
tnents used for testing*" 



SUPERVISION 

The third category of administrative problem in Indian bilingual 
programs is the supervision of all the people who make up the 
"bilingual project staff. " The poi^its discussed about these 
aspects of administration at NIBEC ought to be included in the 
position description of a project director* The salient issues 
which surface in discussions about K^he Ixisiness of being a 
director of a bilingual education project are the seven categories 
of management in this article* "Supervision" seemed to be parti" 
cularly critical in all the discussions at this conference* 

Tkd quutyion "How; doz6 tko. diiAzcXo^ puJU togojthoA a good 
torn, kddp it moving smoothly and pKoto^cJ: that tMm l^m tnteA- 
ioJidYKKL inx)m outride. ($a^ce6?" 

The NIBEC "73 dialogue about administrative supervision cyan be 
reduced to the following x ^sponses to the questio'it stated above* 
They are team building, sensitivity , good hiring practices , 
political awareness and coordination within the project and 
with the school being served by the project* 

Navajo (Ramah) : "Team building is a most trying administrative 
task* Directing a bilingual program means pursuing 
the goals of the project as a team in a cross-cultural 
setting* Staff development and community participation 
are nice (and essential) , jbut J think its more important 
to get people of different backgrounds and races to work 
together* The director has to create an atmosphere of 
teamwork* " 

Miccosukee: "Special time must be ' aside for team planning* 
You can't hope to involve the starf in a team if you 
don't structure special time f r their in-put*" 

Title I Coordinator: "The regulations for ESEA Titie J state 

that, when you have professionals'^and para-professionals 
working together, you must train them in-service together* 
This can be accomplished on-site or at a university* 
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Navajo: ^You need to Interview every staff member before hiring 
them to judge whether a person Is able to work in a 
team. There's no place for loners in a bilingual 
project.'* 

Pueblo: ''Cultural sensitivity is something people train for, 
but I think you've either got it or you haven't, even 
before someone tries to teach you more about it." 

^Northern Cheyenne: "We have a very special problem. We can't 
recruit or hire men to work in the early childhood 
programs, due tothe particular social structure of 
society on our reservation. Men are not accustomed 
to working side^byside with women. Yet we know that 
we'd prefer to have some male influence at those age 
levels. Here again, we've got to be sensitive to 
and abide by the sensitivities of the local community." 



Acoma Pueblo: "We have no trouble with sex discrimination in 
hiring. We have a lot of male teachers in early 
childhood." 

Lakota: "The question of sensitivity on the part of the director 
applies to the local politics too. We've been plagued 
with, the problem of law suits, between the tribe and the 
community groups * I think a keen sensitivity to vested 
interests is a requirement in a director. There are 
B.I. A. interests, tribal interests, and several community 
groups with special interests in the bilingual program 
which must be in the fore-front of the directors' mind." 



Navajo Araa Office Representative: "If only the director can 
relate to people, much of the difficulties can be 
eliminated. We've had a very hard experience with a 
director we thought could do so, but almost destroyed 
the program for failure to do just that. The person 
who replaced the former is doing an excellent job as 
director because he relates very well with the Area 
Office, the Agency Office, the BIA Central. Of f ice , the 
School Boards, the Navajo Chapters involved and the 
school personnel." 

Navajo (Ramah) : "Integration of Bilingual Staff with the regular 
program teachers is absolutely essential. 
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Navajo (Ramah) : If these two groups are polarized against each 
other, you can say good-bye to the bilingual programt 
You see, the school is going to stay there, people 
feel very strongly about that. And if a new program 
(like Title VII) seems to threaten the very existence 
of that school, there's nothing that even the best 
director in the world could do to save the bilingual 
project." 

Participant: "Title programs can easily alienate and polarize 
the regular program staff. An ounce of "savvy" on 
the part of the director can avoid that terrible 
situation, I suggest you be sure to give all the 
regular teachers something to do in all the components 
of the bilingual program. Some more than others, of 
course. But the basic psychological needs of people 
are to be un-threatened by knowing whats' going on and 
feeling needed themselves," 



FINANCES 

Due to the many uncertainties in funding which prevailed at the 
NIBEC (April '73), this was an inescapable subject in all the 
group discussions. Consider presidential impoundment of funds, 
proposed but unenacted new legislation for bilingual education 
at the time, the newly announced "Indian Education Act," the 
possibility of parallel funding sources like Title I, and the 
entry into their fifth year of the first Title VII programs. 
These events and more provided the uneasy environment for the 
ticklish question of finances. At this writing (six months 
after the conference) a headline in the Washington Monitor 
appeared saying "Bilingual Education - on the Rebound," In 
that article bilingual education was referred to as "one of the 
more resilient programs on the federal scene," Also at this 
writing, it is hoped that $50 million will be released for 
Title VII projects, certainly indicating the start of several 
new Indian bilingual projects. Many observers would concur that 
this nervous thread of conversation about finances at NIBEC '73 
did much to strengthen the support for the outcomes in funding 
which are now unfolding, 

Thz quJUtion can be comp>^e6^ed iH.om dLUcubd^lon to ask: ^^What X& 
tho. p^opoA n.ot(L oi tka dUiaQton. In mgoticuting ion. 6uiiiclQ.yvt 
^ZnanCyiat 6uppon;t to bitinguat pn.ojQ.ct?** 
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Tsakota Sioux: ^Zt's a problem of control. At the outset of 
our Title VII program we were alloted the funds for 
what we saw necessary in the first year of our project. 
But then the demand increases in the commounity and the 
original source of funds expects us to continue as if 
everything is still at the beginning level. For exam" 
pie, we're not allowed to pay more for training native 
speaking teachers, but that's where our need is. It's 
a bind between meeting the real needs and assuring O^E. 
that you're not expanding the program beyond the regular 
tions." 



U.S.O.E. Representative: "The third year (of five) the school 
district must begin to pick up the costs. This is 
designed (1) to inform the district of all that's 
involved in operating a bilingual program so that the 
district will commit itself to bilingual instruction. 
And (2) this is intended to help you modify the educa'^ 
tional model you've developed to make it feasible if 
it has become too expensive for the district to afford. 
Granted, teachers training is a very special problem in 
bilingual programs for Indians, but Title VII by law, 
is not principally a teacher training service. Com'^ 
mfunities must provide themselves with teachers 

Panel Member: "School districts pick up the bill by filling 
vacancies with trained bilingual teachers. When an 
area can show that there are not teachers available, 
it should bargain for exceptions in O.Em at the third 
year point." 

Oklahcma Seminole: "A big problem we face is whether Title VII 
will continue to be authorized and have funds appro- 
priated for it by Congress." 

Panel Moderator: "If Title VII is cut, where will we turn for 

assistance? Everything is being cut. Title J, II, III, 
and VII. All schools are in a turmoil* It may straigh- 
ten itself out, but what if it doesn't?" 



New Mexico Linguist: "Johnson O'Malley might be a source, 

through your state coordinator. I know it is being 
applied to bilingual programs in a few places." 
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Oklahoma: "JOM was cut in Oklahoma suffering the same fate as 
the Title programs. They're now setting up local 
committees to msUce decisions on how it expend all 
special funds." 

Oklahoma lady: "We're told that a priority is being given to 
hiring classroom teachers," 

Rock Point Navajo: "The experience of Borrego Pass and Rock 

Point of "going contract" is that we have a much more 
satisfactory education by using local speakers of 
Navajo as teachers in preference to already^trained , 
professional non^Navajos." 

Lakota Sioux: "The big crunch in finances seems to come at the 
third year mark, especially in regard to bringing up 
new teachers." 

U.S.O.E. Representative: "The National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children in Washington, C . 
has just finished a survey on the many state laws which 
have been made to assist programs like ours. Ms. Jimenez 
in that office can make that Summary available to you. 

Oklahoma: "The Better Schools Act may be worth watching. Accord- 
ing to Education Daily newspaper , a special fund will 
be set up on a revenue sharing basis to include Title 
VII. The problem all of us have is to find out how to 
gain access to these ever-changing sources." 

University Professor: "What about the Right-to-Read program? 
Was it every actually funded?" 

U.S.O.E. Representative: "Last year it had no funds. This year 
it's scheduled for about $12 million. It seems its all 
tied up and committed. Your contact there is Mr. Olguin, 
bilingual education specialist for Right-to-Read." 

Navajo: "We shouldn't forget about the Indian Education Act, 
Title IV, as a prospect for bilingual funds. Ms. 
Scheirbeck is a good contact at the U.S.O.E., Office 
of American Indian Affairs. (400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C, 20202)." 
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U.S.O.E. Representative: '*Some money is earmarked for bilingual 
education in Emergency School Assistance Act. This is 
a school desegregation program; so it wouldn't apply 
to reservation schools. There's a person in your state 
education office to process and advise about these pro-- 
posals. There are 3 important ^ major criteria for 
qualifying under this fund.*' 

Navajo: "Title I is treated as a State in the BIA, and perhaps 
that's a better source of funds for bilingual education 
than Title VII." 



Center For Applied Linguistics Representative: "We hope you 
will take note of the Recommendations for Language 
Policy in Indian Education which have been made 
available to you at this conference. We give attention 
to some of the financial problems expressed in this 
meeting," 

LINGUISTICS 

Although it differs from one bilingual program to another, it 
was assumed in these discussions that the administrative officers 
will have to deal with linguistic questions. Some programs pro-^ 
vide themselves with a staff linguist apart from the director. 
Others have a linguist who is the director of the bilinqual 
education project. 

Tht dZYvteA OjJ dlatoguz about ttnguyUtlc^ u)a6 m thz quutton: 
Houo mudh native IdnguoQZ 6pQ.akA.ng ab^LtOty and hou) much oxpoAtUt 
In thz iZttd oi tinguyUtais mu6t thz dOizcXon. a bltinguaJi 
pKognm havz? 

Pariticipant: "Bilingual program administrators must be trained 
in the native language whether they are native speakers 
or not." 

Navajo: "Also the evaluator should be so trained before jbegrinn- 
ing to evaluate." 

Northern Cheyenne: "As assistant program director, I work as 
the linguist. About 10% of the problem is to improve 
the orthography. But then were still faced with a 
large need to slug out the spelling of every single 
word and the development of spelling rules. 
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Northern Cheyenne: "We know that every change we make in the 

language will produce a lasting effect on that culture." 



Zuni: "It's a shame that in our bilingual program the most 

effective linguist has to be saddled with a great load 
of administrative work." 

Jemez: "Who is to decide which standard is to be accepted as a 

system of orthography? We're not at the teaching stage 
yet, but we're struggling with these kinds of questions. 
How can you be sure the phonetic alphabet is the best 
to use?" 

Zuni Linguist: "We have tested the people to see which syttixils 
they prefer to represent the various sounds, since no 
one had devised a Zuni alphabet. Now the people are 
reading very sophisticated material written in the 
(resulting) phonetic alphabet." 

SIC Linguist: "The Wychiffe (Bible Translators) policy is to have 
these decisions made by the people. As linguists , we 
know the international phonetic alphabet and we find 
it hard to understand why people often select a symbol 
which is very complicated rather than conform to the 
I. P. A. But the project director at Zuni researched 
all the suggested systems and testifies that the system 
chosen by the people works the best." 

Jemez: "Isn't it possible that the Wgcliffe Translators could 
be mistaken in the artificial standard they suggest 
and adapt in their work?" 

SIC Founder: "Wycliffe only gives a start. We don't have the 
money and personnel to do it all. In my remarks at 
the closing session tomorrow I hope to show how it takes 
25 years to get it going." 

Navajo Area Representative (BIA) : "This is the purpose of Title 
VII, to give the local people a start in implementing 
the bilingual program and then carry it on themselves 
after the Title VII funds finish." 

Stoney Country Linguist: "The alphabet question is arbitrary, 
whether to use the phonetic or the syllabic alphabet. 
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Stoney Country Linguist: Most of us are using the Roman alphabet, 
but in some parts of the world literacy programs are 
using the Arabic and Cyrilic alphabets. The thing to 
remember is that the alphabet if9 Indian if it reproduces 
the Indian language. The symbols are purely arbitrary." 

Canadian Linguist: "There's a need to revise almost every 

orthographic system in use when a bilingual program 
begins. For example r we were faced with the need to 
revise the oversimplified system used for weather 
messages for many year's. It was a single sound system 
but it did not accurately reproduce the Indian language." 

Anonymous Linguist: "I think an important element for you 

directors to keep in mind is that a system of writing 
should be adopted which works for the children in 
English as well as in their mother tongue. This is 
the reason we use the Roman alphabet with as few 
changes and additional diacritics as possible." 

Jemez: "Why is it that bilingualism is stressed so much today 
for Indians?" 

California: "Two of the reasons for bilingual education for 
Indians are (1) to raise the aspiration levels of 
Indian children (not ,to "drop out") and adults (cultural 
preservation) and (2) to give Indian people the best of 
two worlds." 

Jemez: "How can we guarantee that bilingualism will continue 
to be valid? The changing pattens of people r inter'" 
marriage^ the mobility of persons make me wonder if 
we're not whistling in the darkl" 

California: "You can't guarantee anything except death and 
taxes i" 

Spanish Program Staff: "There are two main justifications for 
bilingualismr the social justification and the educa-- 
tional justification. The latter means concept develop- 
ment, taking kids from where they are and going on from 
there. Language then becomes an asset rather than a 
liability." 

California: "I have had extensive experience with Indian 
people in California and South Dakota. 
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California: I find parallels In theae^ a strong tendency towards 
preserving the remnants of their culture, establishing 
independence and self determination*^ 

Alaska: Another good reason for bilingual education is that 

the alternative to it is so bad, that is, tnono^-lingual 
(in English) educationi*' 



PLANNING 

Planning is admittedly a catch-all category to tie in the loose 
ends of the NIBEC discussions about the job of administration in 
bilingual education. This in no way is intended to downgrade 
the importance of good planning in advance of operations to 
implement a program, to field a team and to develop the tools 
necessary. The director is at the helm of a myriad of planning 
activities. Therefore, we pose the following general question 
which discussants seemed to address in the dialogues transcribed 
below. 

"What kinds 6kiW> and knou)tejdgz6 mu4>t a d/JitctoK a bl- 
LLnQwaZ piogham hav^ in oKdoA to anticipate on encount^ mjtk 
the voAJiou/i pKobZem6 ht u)iJiZ tJace?" 

In gross statements some of these were concluded to be: the 
language profile of the area, the information channels to be 
designed, the seat of power in a community, the living conditions 
for staff, the possible relationships with institutions of higher 
learning, the accreditation and certification requirements of the 
State and tribe, the state-of-the-art of education in the school 
(e.g., teacher-pupil ratios and structures) , the regulations and 
guidelines of the funding source. State resources for supporting 
the program, existing research on bilingual education and com-- 
parative experiences of other Indian schools with bilingual 
education programs. 

Highlights of the point and counterpoint about planning are the 
following: 

California Title III: "There are 10 different Indian languages 

in our part of Northern California. We found we needed 
a Pol icy Council" to help us resolve the many differ- 
ences which came up in programming bilingual education." 
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Siauxt ^Th0 changB of direotorB has bom a MotiouM planning 
problem tor many bilingual projects. Theresa no 
continuity of planning whan that happana.^ 



Alaska: ''Its the director and his immediate staff who have the 
principal responsibility to write the objectives for 
the program. The excellence of that task will always 
depend on how good a job he did in identifying the 
needs. Seeking funds , designing budgets, hiring staff , 
trairdng teachers and developing materials all hinge 
on those objectives he planned to accomplish.^ 

Lakota: ''A planning decision we arrived at after lengthy 
discussions was to continue using two teachers in 
each classroom until that day when we have teachers 
to teach equally well in both languages.^ 



Navajo Rock Point: "We plan in terms of keeping two teachers 

in the classroom, based on the experiences of bilingual 
programs in other countries. Especially in Mexico and 
Peru a model of coordinate bilingual education has been 
adopted through the 2nd grade level. We plan in such 
a way as to sell this model to the L.E.A. If present 
funding is curtailed, we'd simply have to find other 
sources. This is the way we We planned." 

Pueblo: "Our experience is that kids do better with native 

language speakers teaching them. But the BIA expects 
us to have 37 "40 kids in the classroom. Even with two 
teachers in that room, it's difficult." 



Lakota: "The BIA should be convinced of the mistake in that 
case." 

Navajo: "All we can do is prove the significance of the bi- 
lingual program and the need for the particular kind 
of people necessary to perform well in a bilingual 
program m" 



Rock Point Navajo: "In line with planning, we have to take into 
account the possibility that the Navajo tribe may re- 
organize the whole of its education, revise the contracts 
from 12 to 10 month periods, take over the federal and 
state schools on the reservation » Considerable savings 
might be foreseen in all this." 
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AlMMkMt ""Th^rm aM tMD nmi Btmf Imwb In AUbIcm which mtt^ot 
planning at bilingual oducation ptogtaam. (1) Any 
school having 15 atudmta apaaking a nativa languaga 
othar than Sngllah maat hava a bilingual program and 
(2) A ttativa Languaga Cantar la aat up at the Vnl^' 
varalty of Alaaka to aupport bilingual program In 
raaaarch, aatarlala davalopnant and taachara training.^ 

Participant: ^A planning quaatlon I wish futura bilingual program 
administrators would address Is this. What happens to 
a school when a large sum of money begins to flow into 
it? I think a better job could be done in directing 
such a project If we knew the consequences , both good 
and bad.^ 



TRAINING 

The foregoing sections touched the subject of teacher training 
at many points m Especially the section on supervision, but also 
in those on evaluation f linguistics and finances* It merits a 
special place in these PROCEEDINGS because when NIBEC participants 
began talking a2x>ut it in these group meetings on administration , 
it led to some administrative agreements , even though it was under'- 
stood that special sessions were being held to discuss it. 

Thz admiyiyUVuitivt quution vokLch come to 4at jjoce MJa6 , "ijohat kind 
o|5 ^-^eAU/Cce t/iciuUng matt be coMl^d on in a bAJUnguaJL ^dacation 
pnojtct to impKovt tht qaoLCty o^ tht teac/i^wgf" 

Gallup Navajo: "When I got into this business, I bad to get 
prepared* I had to learn to read and write my own 
language in an 8^week course at Flagstaff* Then a 
university consultant came to continue the follow-up 
training by observing us teach and in the development 
of materials*" 

Florida: "We have contracts with specialists who make on-site 

visits and in-service training m Many projects however r 
are closely tied in with one particular university." 

Alaska: "We encourage teachers in the bush to send materials to 
the University (Center) if they think they should be 
finalized and published for use in the schools*" 
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Titlm I CootdiMtort ^Uo Mhoald b0 eMutloaa not to mllow m 

univmtBlty to baild m JMtqo dmptutttmit tucomd m mlnglo 
MquMt for trmining. I'v^ ^mh mom protty big mnpltOB 
built that My**' 

Cro^t ''Our Mtatt Ib getting mooh bottmr in tolling unitmnitioB 
whMt thog think io good Mni bMd in gmtting tlmir dogtooBi 
thBt i9, whMt'B uBBful Mnd whBt ion't.'' 

Itorthmm ChoymnBs ''Qm thing WB'rm ioolcing mt Ib holping to 
96t tMcter tx^dning pLBCod at this com of tbm cttr* 
Ticulum in tbo Junior Oollegm. iBam Dbbt Ib building a 
nmf Bchool to replace the old ono and ¥m'd llkm to bo 
roMdy with a trainod, bilingual otaff to tmaeh in it. 
Tho oohool board chairman ia working aloamly with ub 
in tho bilingual project and the Buaby achool tOMunl 
that end." 



Navajo Rough Rock? ''It Booma the univeraities have failed to 
respond to the real needs of bilingual projeots, in 
training the aides in skills they lack. For example, 
the need to learn how to teach reading. Z make a plea 
that everyone recognize the €:ritical position of in^ 
structional aides. There seems to be lots of money, 
but we don't get our money's worth in this area. 

University Professor: ''The discussions here seem to confuse 
the real difference between accreditation and certi^ 
fication. The universities only accredit courses. 
They do not give certification. The state does. The 
universities' hands are tied in that regard." 



Navajo: "I have a real concern about discipline in the class^ 
room, //on -native teachers seem to know more about how 
to keep control in their classrooms than native language 
speaking teachers. Perhaps our Navajo aides and teachers 
can be trained in group control." 



Sioux: "Administrators should indeed be aware of the advantages 

and disadvantages of both native and non^native teachers." 

Interlocutor: "why do you train only Indians in your training 
programs?" 

Navajo: "We train only Navajos because non^Indians simply can't 
learn the native language." 
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AitoriacttCorf *Oin*e m Aiiyio b« ttmlmi to tmeh eba AiyliJii 
jNure of tim frayrMf* 

MMftMiot *x MppM# tee eiii'e Afitotf ie Mir.* 

KMvmjo Itoek Potntg *rte only A119I0 X fUHf» ovwr wt trlio oto 

Pmrtlelputti ""fiirm aow tiMWMjoB htv» to drop one of moIi tnlninf 
pfognM /br XacI: of qualifiofttioM** 

trni^ortfifcy Ptotmnort *x'vo bmtrhe Mm/o r«e mm; Mtf its vwy 
difficult for MigloB to pick it up. After « your^ te 
CM jMOtebitf tttttf no MM than fivo mrUoom uith 
eohutunem." 

tlngulMti imtld bo irisioMry to toaofi an adult gringo to 
mpmMk SpuniMh with rniough fluuoey to toacA in it. Xn 
tmmtm^0 mmbmn of tritel gzoopa do ioim Eg^flimhl 
so, bv mhUMt mtcpuriuoco, thMts* tlm demotion to go in.*" 

Xncorioctttorx ""Tfioro im vaiuo in toaohing Mnglom about thm 
ZndiMn ImnguMgo^iMn^t tharo?*" 

MMVMjos ""torn, bat that's a far cry fxoa trying to tooch thm 
to bo m cortifiod bilioguol fochor.'' 

NovMjo Rock Polntt ''Wo bopo that omittially itt'l turn out that 
toth tha tfovmjo and Knglioh ara taught hy ona Movmjo.'' 

Uikotot ''Thoto'o a opociol problem in tho BIA wbon control 
recruiting in Alhuguargua boo to bo uaad. Wo Jumt 
don't got vacanciaa filled with bilingual toochorm.'' 

U.S.O.B. RoproMontotivoi "You'vo got to work out tha politics 
and tha orgonizotion in your owi conmmity and agancy.'' 

LaJtotai "Xt'a advioablo to soloat pooplo for training who ara 
pratty trail aattlad doMfi^ triboo should also maJca thoir 
demands known about certification. On^-tho^job training 
has proven to bo the better for bilingual education 
programs." 

Oklahoma Seminole t "Certified teachers in the Seminole language 
are very hard to come by, because it was nearly a dead 
language. 
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Pueblo: "We have gotten a Tewa teacher and a linguist thru 
J.O.M. funds." 



Oklahoma: "We have four aides under J.O.M. funds." 



Panel Moderator: "The larger tribes like Navajo are In the 
process of taking over the schools. They are In a 
position to set thalr own standards, selecting a native 
speaker over a PHD. 



U.S.O.E. Representative: "Orientation sessions are very important 
to everyone on the staff of a school Is the bilingual 
project Is going to be understood." 



"Being a part of the administration in a bilingual program" one 
project director was overheard to sag, "is like being a fakir 
in India. Sometimes it hurts a lot, but you smile a lot too, 
because you know you're doing the right thing." Monitoring the 
tape recorded discussions of these meetings about administration 
has brought me to the following conclusion. Being a director of 
one of these programs is neither a bed of roses nor a bed of 
needles. It does, however, have elements of both. 



ERLC 
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MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 



Harry B. Berendzen 

Materials development demands effort from all educators, but 
undoubtedly it means a more concerted effort from Indian edU" 
cators. Indian bilingual programs, being a totally new approach 
to education, seldom have any materials written in their native 
language • The majority require initial language development 
including an orthography and grammar followed by teacher train- 
ing in how to use these for materials development* They also 
must be concerned about incorporating cultural and attitudinal 
differences* In modern education there is a tremendous array 
of programs and materials using the latest printing techniques 
and audio-visual aids to assist the educator in the classroom; 
however, relatively nothing exists in comparison for Indian 
bilingual programs* Consequently, the future of bilingual pro- 
grams will most probably depend upon the adequacy of materials 
developed within the classroom or in centers established for the 
production of bilingual materials to support the classrocTii com- 
ponent* 

Probably the greatest display of materials for Indian bilingual 
education took place at the Indian Bilingual Workshop, where in 
a series of open discussions , Indian educators both native and 
Anglo shared ideas about developing resources from the commu- 
nity, gathering materials from the immediate environment, and 
voicing problems incurred in creating a supportive curriculum 
for Indian children* Over 30 projects from the United States 
and Canada demonstrated to the workshop participants techniques 
in the use of project-^produced materials ranging from audio- 
visual productions to specially printed materials to classroom 
produced materials* The feeling of the group was that the 
Indian should learn about himself, his tribe, clan, ceremonies, 
and language, but without isolation from the dominant culture* 

The inherent problems involved in doing this seemed Common to 
almost all groups, depending upon the time their program had 
been in existence and the progress they had made in producing 
an orthography for their particular language* Predominent 
among the difficulties encountered was finding a way to express 
new ideas of the modern world in a language limited to a small 
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incubated community where life is simple and needs are basic. 
For example f many exchanges are cumbersome in the Indian lan- 
guages; if you said 4,65 in Navajo, it would take four times 
as long as it does in English. In Cheyenne, there is no word 
for gymnasium. There are no words for wall or ceiling because 
these did not exist in tepees. 

Language, as the medium of communicating the thoughts and ideas 
of dynamic people, must grow and expand to include progress* 
New words are being created in all languages, but Indian lan^ 
guages have the added difficulty of being still primarily oral . 
In theAymara language in Peru, for example, the words are so 
long that people could not even read them. Syllabication would 
have to preclude even developing a written form. For many 
Indian languages, a practical orthography is frequently different 
from a technical orthography made by a linguist. 

Where Indian communities have decided to write their language 
through the use of a syllabury , there have been more difficul- 
ties in materials development. One must decide if it is to be 
in a sociolinguistic context which has acceptance by the com'* 
munity or that of transfer value from native language to the 
National language. There might be 90 to 100 symbols whereas 
the English alphabet has only 26, which has advantages for 
teaching, but loses value in transfer. If a syllabary is to be 
successful, communities should be consulted; for example, what 
kind of word is this? How are we going to use this word? Young 
people want to learn and express their ideas in their native 
languages, but how to do this must be agreed upon before mater- 
ials can be developed. 

The Cree syllabnry, for instance, is introduced first to pre- 
serve the old way and later expanded. The Canadians have been 
successful in working out several syllabnrys without problems. 
The Cheyenne, however, cannot put their language into a syl- 
labic system. The Cherokees have agreed to introduce writing 
in the Roman script in Kindergarten through second grade and 
let only those who are proficient go on to read a Cherokee 
syllabury; there is the matter of community support, however; 
people wanting to preserve their own way. 

Once a syllabury is developed and is accepted by the community , 
they must decide upon a method of teaching the language. What 
about teaching single words? Single words might be a problem 
because of the structure of the particular language and des- 
criptive meanings. At Rocky Boy, at the end of the first year 
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of the project, the children kne^ many words but could not put 
a sentence together. Should a teacher mix languages? Again 
problems might ensue depending upon the particular language 
structure . 

The experiences of the Summer Institute of Linguistics provided 
some helpful considerations concerning these questions by point- 
ing out the difference between initial leuiguage material and 
advanced reading material. By first studying the nature of the 
native language, ideally one should progressively use more of 
the alphabet. Initially, the primer should use no more than 
half the alphabet so that the task of learning to read is not 
complicated by tventy or thirty symbols. Rather the skill of 
learning to read is accomplished by using fourteen or fifteen 
symbols dissimilar in shape or form, A child who finishes the 
first primer is psychologically a reader. This means some 
important technical assistance is provided. Later, material can 
be more concerned with culture. 

In preparing material one should make a list of words used daily 
by the children; then select half the letters or symbols in the 
alphabet most commonly used* Eliminate words using too many 
symbols, then later add the most commonly occurring words more 
frequently. If initial reading of sentences occurs with only 
half the symbols of the alphabet, children will be more inclined 
to enjoy the process of learning to read, 

in spite of all the problems encountered and due to determined 
people, amazing strides are being made to provide the fullest 
possible education to Indian children through programs using 
their native languages. 

Several Navajo communities, using resources from the area and 
parent advisory committees, are an example. Having already 
developed a workable orthography in Navajo, the lemguage is 
presently employed in teaching some academic courses as well as 
in learning about the local area: animals found around the 
hogan, Navajo sounds through singing traditional songs and folk 
tales. Part of one science project is to classify and laminate 
plants and herbs in the vicinity which can be kept for later 
reference 0 Colors, shapes and numbers are expressed in Navajo 
and then visualized on charts, Navajo foods, as an integral 
part of daily life, are discussed in relation to ingredients 
native to their people* A seventh grade in one community plans 
to make a booklet explaining their tribe and clan system which 
will undoubtedly involve their parents in providing information. 
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Headstart and Kindergarten are the objective of the Acoma com" 
manity. With approximately 2,200 entries in their dictionary, 
they have developed color charts, shapes, the most common animals 
and daily foods in the native language to help make the little 
children feel wore comfortable in their first days at school » 
The headstart children can now put together short, simple sen- 
tences . 

The Passamoquoddy tribe in the State of Maine, operating a 
bilingual program for two years, has developed a very interest" 
ing classroom game based of the concept of monoply. They have 
substituted the reservation and its resources as content mater- 
ial for play. 

The Crow Indian community, as part of the Montana Public Schools, 
have the English curriculum but one hour a day is set aside to 
discuss the Crow culture. Some Crow language is used to teach 
in all content areas; and science, in particular, offers an 
opportunity to examine local plants and environmental factors » 
One class listed the names of as many birds and herbs as they 
could find and developed the results into a little class dic- 
tionary. 

An interesting example of the use of an Indian guessing game 
was the "Stick Game"* Some community people complained that 
the children were being taught gambling, but the project per- 
sonnel explained that this game could be used as a means of 
learning to count in the native language* With this explanation, 
the board approved its use. 

The Crow also have a culture committee which makes decisions 
about new words needed in the classroom, for example, in math* 
With the help of Title VII they are now working on primers and 
preprimers for their reading programs. Since few parents can 
read Crow, a decision must be made whether the children should 
learn to read Crow or English first, a pertinent decision since 
most of the children speak very little English when they enter 
school • 

The Oklahoma Seminoles provide monthly workshops for their 
teachers to try to coorelate with the English lesson of the 
week. They are attempting to correct some misconceptions 
about early Indian history while developing their materials 
in the Seminole language. They now have a number of readiness 
books, a phonics book and are working on several reading books. 
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An Eskimo teacher reported that he made all his own materials 
using National Geographic and Alaskan magazine pictures as 
stimuli for conversation in the native language and as a source 
of learning about their environments The Eskimo Language Work" 
shop has initiated some material, but the problem here is keep- 
ing up with the demands, hence the need for individual creativity. 
Soma Eskimo teachers collect topical stories, send them to the 
University of Alaska where junior and senior writers and illus" 
trators collaborate them and return them to the schools for 
evaluation. They have also adapted other books for classroom 
use. A very creative project they have initiated is to have 
primary children write their own stories, then send them to the 
University of Alaska where the best stories are selected for 
publication. 

Undoubtedly the two most productive sources for materials deve- 
lopment for Indian bilingual education currently are the Eskimo 
Language Workshop and the Navajo Reading Study, The Eskimo 
Language Workshop, started at the University of Alaska in 1969 
at the beginning of bilingual programs, provides a foundation 
and some sense of continuity for language development in Yupik, 
for example. When they first began to use Yupik in the schools, 
some changes had to be made in the existing Wycliff translations. 
The director of the Workshop remarked: "It takes a week to pro- 
duce a book, and an afternoon for a child to devour it." At 
this rate it will take ten years to provide adequate material in 
Yupik alone,- and Alaska has some twenty different languages. 
Ideally r they feel, materials development should begin in the 
villages with older children writing stories for younger child- 
ren and sending the results to a technical center for typing, 
illustrating, printing, evaluating and distributing. 

The Navajo Reading Study is interested in giving technical 
information about how children read, hoping that the material 
they produce is of sufficient quality that the children will 
not make a value judgment against it. 

One educator, who reviews projects often, feels that few people 
have any strategy for the production of materials, have reviewed 
the level of production, or identified the resources systematic 
cally. Projects and universities need a closer coordination in 
his view. 

Another educator pointed out that in the Navajo language dif- 
ferences occur in different regions. It was decided f however, 
that variation is healthy, since even though, for example. 
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San Juan and Santa Clara use different dialects, they mutually 
understand each other. 

From research funded by the Ford Foundation and the BIA, the 
Navajo Reading Study plans its materials* They introduce the 
skills of reading and writing in Navajo, then transfer to 
English. All materials are produced initially in Navajo; they 
are not translations. They are planning to produce a pf^iriodic 
newspaper in the form of a weekly reader which could be used 
for classroom discussions. It would also include games , a 
crossword puzzle, and a story with two or three versions of 
varying difficulty for different age levels. Determining what 
to teach rather than just producing material for the sake of 
material is a major goal. 

One must conclude that enthusiasm is not lacking in the deve- 
lopment of curriculum for Indian children. Resources and 
adequate help in the production of bilingual materials con" 
stitutes the major drawback. One person suggested that at the 
next conference several publishers might be present who would 
be interested in publishing bilingual materials. A representa- 
tive from the Zuni community suggested that if bilingual 
education were to continue, a center which has reproduction 
capabilities of charts in color and gradations of color and 
cither kinds of visuals, films, tapes, etc., mast be established. 
Video-^tape machines could also be a materials source: recordinrr 
folklore, non-religious dances, sign language, student self" 
evaluation, using animation to convey an idea. One teacher 
commented that just seeing and hearing their language on tele- 
vision makes the Indian child proud of his heritage. 

Printing, publishing and producing is a definitive problem 
for Indian educators, but not one which is going to deter 
their efforts. After several days of sharing ideas and demon- 
strating techniques, most of the participants were even more 
enthusiastic than before. They feel a need to share materials, 
convinced that combined resources would benefit everyone. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FINAL SPEAKER 



Robert Rebert 
Chief , Language Arts Branch, BIA 
Indian Education Resource Center 

In the very brief planning for this conference we have failed 
to remember, among other things, to evaluate these sessions. 
Those of us who work with Title VII bilingual programs should 
never be found guilty of that omission. Therefore, by way of 
an introduction to our final speaker, I would like to draw a 
parallel between my own personal evaluation of this first NIBEC 
and the man who is about to address us. 

First, in all sincerity, I don't think I ever attended a con- 
ference that has proven to be so brotherly . There has been a 
spirit of unity and charity throughout, of forgetfulness of 
one's selfish purposes in all the proceedings during the past 
three days. The speaker whom I introduce to you is indeed a 
brotherly person. 

I also observed that you and the things you have spoken during 
this conference have been very enlightening. It is the fit'st 
time I have heard so many intelligent comments about this very 
impassioned subject. It was the intention from the very outset 
that this be a conference of practicioners, an opportunity for 
people who actually teach two languages to Indian children to 
exchange their ideas. We are now even more committed to pro- 
duce, a faithful record of this conference in its Proceedings 
because of the many intelligent suggestions which have been 
underlined here. This morning's speaker is a very intelligent 
linguist and anthropologist, as I am sure you will note from 
the remarks he has for us . 

Thirdly, I have observed that this has been a very serious con- 
ference. It has been serious in the sense that those of us 
who are gathered here are very intent upon implementing bilin- 
gual education for those children who deserve it. The man who 
is about to speak to you, although he has a marvelous sense of 
humor, a great warmth and kindness, is very, very serious about 
bilingual education. He is seriously interested in bilingual 
education for Indian children and the people of every race who 
are a minority in the country in which they live. 
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It has also been my impression that this has been a listening 
conference. There have been important moments of silence in 
the workshops in which I participated and in the general ses- 
sions. I feel that the reason is because all of you have been 
very intent upon learning , forgetting for the moment all that 
you knew about this subject, trying to hear what others have 
to say about bilingual education for Indians. The man you are 
about to hear is an excellent listener. It*s very seldom that 
you will find a final speaker of a conference who comes, on 
his own, to the very first session of the conference and stays 
through all the workshops. He has done this. He arrived very 
early Monday evening, when the committee was still putting the 
final touches on the preparations, one of the first arrivals 
on this scene. He is indeed an expert at listening and hear- 
ing what others have to say. He has a deep respect for the 
words of others, whether they sound like his own native lang- 
uage or not. 

This has also been a very mature conference. We have been, 
able to proceed with the business of these meetings in an at- 
mosphere of wisdom, unentangled by the outcries of the courag- 
eous but inexperienced outlook, as is often the case in a 
fervv^nt discussion of bilingual education. Our final speaker 
is mature in years and experience with many cultures, especi- 
ally regarding their language problems and their language pro- 
gress. 

I first crossed paths with our speaker and his colleagues nine 
years ago in Peru. This conference was not designed with a 
great deal of care, because we didn't have a lot of time. But 
it was brought to my attention this morning that we have a 
wonderful coincidence today. In connection with my first meet- 
ing with Dr. Townsend, today, April 19th., is the 'dia del 
Indio" (Indian Day) in all of the Latin American Republics. 
I think it is very auspicious that this coincidence has occu- 
rred. It reminds me that the last point in my evaluation, the 
last parallel in my introduction^ is that Our Creator, Who 
gave us so many tongues, has been very good to us during these 
three days. In this final session, on this Day of the Indian, 
it is my pleasure to Introduce to you the founder of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics and the author of "They Found 
a Common Language," Dr. W. Cameron Townsend. 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 



Dr. W, Cameron Towns end 
Founder, Summer Institute of Linguistics 

The remarks of Dr. Rebert about "maturity" took me back to 
something that happened to me last June. I was calling on the 
director of the Institute In Mahatchkala, which has as Its re- 
sponsibility to prepare materials and supervise the preparation 
of textbooks and teaching materials In the many languages used 
In bilingual education In the Republic of Daghestan. Our Inter- 
preter wasn't very good. And so, this man, the head of the In- 
stitute, turned to his assistant and said; "Get on the phone to 
the Academy of Science and tell them to send a top-notch Inter- 
preter. Dr. Townsend Is an older man than I am, so I want to 
hear and understand everything he has to say." 

Well, Dr. Rebert has been a good listener and I tell you that 
his passion for helping In bilingual education programs has 
been an inspiration to me. He has been a great encouragement 
to me. 

I'm taken back in my memory thirty-three years ago today to the 
City of Pascuaro in Mexico where the First Interamerican Indian 
Congress closed its first session and set up the Interamerican 
Indian Institute. President Lazaro Cardenas, President of the 
Republic of Mexico and himself part Indian and very proud of 
this, was on the platform and gave the principal address. The 
goal that was set before those representatives of many countries 
of North and South America was a goal that had in mind giving to 
the minority language groups of the entire hemisphere the oppor- 
tunity to learn in their own mother tongue and then in the na- 
tional language of each country, whether it was Spanish, Portu- 
guese or English. That was a great day and today is a great 
day. 

Bilingual education; what does it mean? What are the possibil- 
ities that lie beyond the door that is being opened and that 
lie ahead today, the nineteenth of April, 1973? What are these 
opportunities? We would like to push the calendar back over a 
hundred years when the great Cherokee Sequoyah, one of the very 
great men of history, I believe, who gave his people an alpha- 
bet and began teaching them to read in their own language. And 
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if, at that time, this conference had been held, and had the 
same attitudes that have prevailed here, the same plans and 
proposals (been present) there would be no problem of linguis- 
tic isolation in America. We would be one people linguistic- 
ally and in every other way. But there is no use lamenting 
what has happened in the past. We need to look forward. We 
just saw this group of boys and girls singing before us. What 
is ahead of them? Bilingual Education opens a door for them 
that will bring them fully into the pattern of life in the 
United States of America, the American way of life. I was won- 
dering, how many of these children will be medical doctors, how 
many are going to be teachers, how many are going to be elec- 
tronic engineers or journalists? I believe that it would be 
wise for each minority language group in the United States to 
get together and plan, saying; "we need so many doctors, we 
need so many teachrs, we need so many engineers, we need so 
many mechanics and builders. Then, beyond that, we ought to 
have so many representatives in the state legislature. And we 
ought to have so many people in Washington representing us in 
Congress." And then, with those goals in mind, (they would) 
see to it that the children, such as those who were here on 
the platform this morning, would have the opportunities necess- 
ary to give them the training to come back to their people and 
be medical doctors, to be teachers, engineers, all that each 
community needs, their needs taken care of by their own number. 

Bilingual education opens the door to that I I*ve seen it with 
my own eyes. I've been to the Caucasus twelve times already 
and there you see people, who, fifty years ago, were divided, 
having their own old customs (which usually included fighting 
with one another), carrying on customs of vengeance. But they 
were without books or the opportunity to obtain instruction 
that would make them vital forces in the life of their nation. 
And then, through bilingual education, they received that 
opportunity. And today you see the results, they speak two 
languages. They haven't done away with their native language, 
no, not at all. They use their own language as a means of 
obtaining a knowledge of the national language. And they con- 
tinue to speak it and they continue to be proud of it. They 
speak a hundred different languages in the Caucasus, roughly 
speaking, and they're proud of them all. Bilingual education 
has opened the door to them so that they've gone to the topi 

Maybe those minority language groups haven't produced a cosmo- 
naut yet. But they're going to, and really go highl/And these 
children who were before us this morning can obtain anything 
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that any other children can if we give them the opportunity, the 
chance to do it. They're competent, they are capable, they have 
the brains. But they have had that barrier, the language barrier. 

We heard Governor Lewis, in the opening conference, make a state- 
ment that filled me with regret. He said that, as a child of 
six, he began in school and he was told; "Don't you talk Zunil 
Nothing but English here in this school I" And that went on for 
a long Lime. But today, this conference has come to the closing 
session and is determined to forge ahead with bilingual education. 
Now what does that mean? That means worki 

You say, oh, it means more money I Yes, it means more money, but 
it also means work. I mean that the course that^s going to be 
held at the University of North Dakota next summer , which some 
of you are going to attend, is a course where you have to work. 
Linguistics is not an easy study. But those who work and learn 
the Science of Linguistics can come back to their minority lan- 
guage group and be a great help in preparing didactic materials. 
They will encourage their people to forge ahead. And they can 
help to organize other courses to train others in Linguistics. 
It's going to mean work to get your degrees and your accredita- 
tion. 

But it works. I'll never forget seeing the change that occurred 
in the jungles of Amazonia when bilingual education was intro- 
duced. Through the decision of a wise Minister of Education, 
General Mendoza Rodriguez, in the winter of 1952, it was decid- 
ed that the Ministry of Education (in Peru) would back and push 
bilingual educati6n. And that has gone on now for twenty years. 
The results? I'm thinking of a little girl who, when she was 
five years old, stood up before a large audience (they had to 
put her up on a table so people could see her) , and there she 
stood, reading from the Piro language from any page you opened. 
Where is she today? She's in a university in Lima, studying 
medicine. Why? To go back to the jungle to her Piro people 
and treat their ailments . Tremendous things have happened in 
Peru> as a result of bilingual education. They haven't caught 
up with the Caucasus yet, but they're getting there. 

Great things have happened in Mexico and other parts of Latin 
America. Other parts of the world are beginning to think the 
same way you have been thinking in the conference this week. 
The new government in Australia has declared itself in favor of 
bilingual education. Those aborigine children of the vast 
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hinterland no longer go to school to be told; "Don't you talk 
in your own language. You talk English or don^t talk at all I" 
No longer! Now they're going to have bilingual education. In 
February of this year the government" of Indonesia gave us tick- 
ets to fly over there to give them advice about how to insti- 
tute bilingual education* It was my privilege three years ago 
to lecture in New Dehli, India on bilingual education. We have 
with us this morning a young man from Ethiopia, where one hun- 
dred and five languages are spoken* I refer to Mr* Selassie 
who is a student in California and I ask him to stand* And I 
will/ tell you why* This young man speaks four languages and 
his country has taken the position in the past that local lan- 
guages should not be used in the classroom, but that is beginn- 
ing to change* And I'm so glad that Mr* Selassie could be here 
with you this week to get ideas to take back to his native land 
with him to help the educators there to get the notion of util- 
izing the local languages, duplicating them with the national 
language* 

Yes, the world is becoming alert and I do believe that you in 
this convention have taken steps that will be an inspiration 
to the rest of the world* But, you know, there are two points 
I wish could have been discussed more in this conference. One 
is LITERACY, It's a bi-product of bilingual education, a very 
important bi-product. Do you know that there are eighteen 
million illiterates in the United States of America? I mean 
that they aren't able to read anything that's involved. Yes, 
eighteen million! We need to do something about it, and bilin- 
gual education will do a lot to help* In the Caucasus they 
have no more illiteracy* It has disappeared through bilingual 
education* And people in the jungles of Amazonia read today, 
but that wasn't so twenty years ago. Then you could find al- 
most nobody who lived off the main rivers who could read. To- 
day you find people reading in over twenty different Indian 
languages and all of them can read Spanish also. 

The other point I wish were more discussed in this Conference 
is the NEED OF THE WORLD, Two thousand languages have never 
been reduced to writing. These languages are spoken generally 
in areas that are somewhat isolated* Up in high mountains or 
down in the jungles in very isolated places. How can they be 
reaehed? Wouldn't it be wonderful if some of these children 
we saw this morning were to get their training as linguists 
who say; "I'm willing to go to Indonesia to help the people 
out there," or "I'll go to India, (after all, we got our name 
as Indians from Indial) to help with its linguistic problems* 
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six hundred languages are spoken In India! Uhat a barrier to 
progress! Oh, they're wonderful languages. But they need to 
learn the national language In order to progress. Yes, I be** 
lleve that from this group some people will be called to help 
other nations. And as we help others we will be In a proper 
position to ask more help from Congress and from the educators 
of our own nation. 

You have this book (and It's a d&ndy!), called Bilingual Educa* * 
tlon for American Indians . On the cover page we have a procla- 
mation passed by the Congress of the United States. And here 
we read: 

Among the people of today's worlds there are more than two 
thousand distinct vernacular tongues without an alphabet 
or written form. Millions of people remain in culvturul 
and linguistic Isolation y unable to experience the benefits 
of modem civilization or to become full participants in 
the world community. 

Thousands of skilled linguists of diverse nationalities 
are working in some of the most remote areas of the world 
in cooperation with foreign governments and institutions 
of higher learning. Living with a single tribe or ethnic 
grouping^ for years in some cases , the linguistic scholar 
must gradually gain the confidence of a people. He immer- 
ses himself in the culture and learns their patterns of 
thought and styles of expression. Only then can the pio-- 
neer of literacy begin to produce an alphabet and to under-* 
take a thorough grammatical analysis of the language. Out 
of these efforts comes basic literacy » and the end of iso- 
lation. 

Now I must close y passing on to you a secret that is no secret. 
As an anthropologist » I must be frank and report what I find, 
what I observe. And I'm here to say that, during my experi- 
ence of over fifty-five years amongst minority language groups 
of Central America , Mexico » Peru, Ecuador , Bolivia, Colombia 
mainly y I have observed that we must give to every people in 
its own language the best piece of literature that we possi- 
bly can. Now I don't know what that is to you, what you con- 
sider the best piece of literature. (I'm afraid you won't 
find it on the average newstand today.) To me, it. is the 
Bible. And I have observed that it's best just to make the 
Bible available, not pushing it down anyone's throat, just 
saying, '*here it is." I said this to a distinsuished scien- 
tist in Moscow five years ago. I said; "Here it is, do you 
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want it?" He told me, "I'm an atheist, there's no God and 
when I die, that's the end of it." I told him that here is 
a book that I like very much and perhaps he'd like to have it. 
He said, "Oh alright, leave it there." So I left it there. And 
he read it. When I next saw him he was so happy over the light 
he had received from that book. I believe that the least we 
can do for every minority language group in the world, as re- 
gards literature, is to give them some portion of the Bible. 
And then they can read that God is love. And that we should 
love our neighbor as ourselves, that we should serve andhelp 
our neighbor. Isn't that a good basis for progress? Especi- 
ally if it's in two languages, like this book that was given 
to me by the translator Jonathan Ekstrom and his wife, in the 
Hopi language. (It is) the whole New Testament in Hopi and in 
English, parallel translations. 

We did that in Cakchiquel, back in 1931. We gave our cook, a 
Cakchiquel woman, a copy. Very shortly we noticed that she 
was speaking better Spanish than she had before. We a&ked how 
she had learned such good Spanish. She said; "You know, that 
book you gave me? I read oh one side in my own language, then 
I look across and see how it's said in Spanish!" Yes, right 
there in a bilingual book, bilingual education. 

Dear friends, we are cooperating. We have things to learn 
from people of the Caucasus. Call them connminists, if you will, 
call them atheists, call them Muslims (most of them have a Mus^ 
lim background) , whatever you want to call them. I want to 
tell you that they're smart people, and through bilingual ed- 
ucation, they got where they are. So, I believe, we ought to 
learn how they do it, pick up their secret and utilize it. 
We can look to Peru, as Dr. Rebert pointed out this morning; 
we can look to Mexico. We can learn from others and then go 
forward on our own. And I believe that Congress will get be- 
hind your resolution as they try to eliminate the linguistic 
barriers, uniting us all with a good ability to speak the 
national language. Go forward with the progressive life of 
America. I thank you. 
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iifcromAmtr 




NIBEC DECIARATION 



The National Indian Bilingual Education Conference meeting 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico, April 19, 1973 finds and declares 
the following: 

(1) Traditionally, basic language differences in schools 
with American Indian students have been overlooked to the 
extent that the need for an educational program which incorpo- 
rates both English and American Indian languages has been vastly 
underestimated and often schools programs have tended to ignore 
and sometimes belittle classroom use of Indian languages, a 
practice deplored by modern educators, concerned parents and 
students alike. 



(2) The right to one's own language and culture is inherent 
in the concepts underlying our national ideals and continued 
disregard of this right has been protested by many who believe 
that schools have an obligation to provide education which is 
not designed to shift students unilaterally from one culture to 
another. American Indian students are representatives of viable, 
valuable cultures which are in a continual process of change, as 
are all cultures, but which have a right to continue their 
existence as unique cultures* 

(3) The absence of a bilingual program of education has 
worked a great learning handicap for those students who use 
English as a second language, placing a double burden of learning 
both the language and academic concepts simultaneously, while 
singular emphasis on English usage has contributed to a communi- 
cations gap between children and their elders, and the schools 
and their communities, even though educational research has 
shown that the most successful educational method is one that 
instructs in the local language and then proceeds to develop 
literacy in English. It is well documented that traditional mono- 
lingual methods have resulted in below standard achievement by 
American Indian students which, in turn, spawn difficulties in 
secondary and higher educational pursuits, exacerbate accultura- 
tion problems, present significant barriers in securing adequate 
emplojnfnent and constitute a serious hindrance to the full enjoy- 
ment of life and its benefits. 
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(4) Establishment of a bilingual program for American 
Indian students encourages the development of educational 
materials relevant to Indian history, legends, folklore, 
artistic expression, and characteristic lifestyles by 
recognizing that the local culture is a legitimate source of 
study and interest. Adoption of bilingual programs tends to 
bring an end to the depreciation of local cultural elements 
and values by the schools, stimulates better communication 
between the community and the schools in solving educational 
problems, effects a positive student self-image, provides 
more effective use of both English and Indian languages, 
fosters higher achievement levels in academic performance, 
encourages more successful secondary and higher education 
careers, eases the obtainment of employment, allows genuine 
options for American Indian students in choosing a way of life, 
and facilitates a more harmonious relationship between American 
Indian cultures and the mainstream of society. 

We therefore respectfully urge legislative protection and 
support of all existing bilingual education programs and pro- 
vision of adequate appropriations to ensure their continuation. 
We also urge the passage of legislation which will ensure the 
option of bilingual education for all schools and communities 
which have children who speak a language other than English. 
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CURRENT INDIAN LANGUAGE PROJECTS UNDER TITLE VII 



LANGUAGE 



1ST YEAR 
FUNDING 



TYPE OF 
ACTIVITY 



PROJECT DIRECTOR & ADDRESS 



Cherokee 



1969 



K-5 



William Pulte, Faynell Mills, 
& Agnes Cowen - Co-Directors. 
Greasy Board of Education 
Cherokee Bilingual Ed. Pgrm 
Sharon Hills P.O. Box 769 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 74464 
Telephone : 918-456-6177 



Choctaw 1970 1-3 



Cree 1971 K-2 



Mr. Pierce J. Martin 
Broken Bow Public Schools 
Broken Bow, Oklahoma 74728 
Telephone: 405-924-0121 

Robert ^brie 

Bilingual Education Center 
School District #87 
Rocky Boy Reservation 
Box Elder, Montana 59521 
Telephone: 406-395-2465 



Crow 1970 1-3 Hugh Matthews 

Hardin Public Schools 
District 17-H 
522 North Center Avenue 
Hardin, MDntana 59034 
T6l6]^hdA6i 406-665-*1304 



Eskimo-Yuk 1970 K-2 



Keresan-Acoma 1972 Headstart- 



John Kito 

State Operated Schools 
District I 

659 International Airport Rd. 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502 
Telephone: 907-274-1645 

Christian Oberholser 
Acomlta Day School 
BIA, Southern Pueblo Agency 
P.O. Box 97 

San Fidel,. New Mexico 87049 
Telephone: 505-287-2860 
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CURRENT INDIAN LANGUAGE PROJECTS UNDER TITLE VII 



1ST YEAR TYPE OF 

LANGUAGE FUNDING ACTIVITY 

7. Keresan- 1969 1-4 

Spanish 

8. Miccosukee 1972 Primary 

9. Navajo 1971 K-2 

10. Navajo 1971 K-7 

11. Navajo 1970 K-11 



12. Navajo 1971 High School 



13. Navajo 1969 K-4 



PROJECT DIRECTOR & ADDRESS 

Arthuro Mendez 

Grants (Ainicipal Schools 

Post Office Box 8 

Grants, Nev? Mexico 87020 

Telephone: 505-287-2767 

Cyrin F. Maus 
Miccosukee Day School 
Star Route Box 49 
Ochopee, Florida 33943 
Telephone: 305-358-9320 

Wallace Davis 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Little Water, New Mexico 87420 
Telephone: 505-723-2401 

Paul Rosier 

Rock Point Boarding School 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 
Telephone: 602-781-4256 

E. Rcby Leighton 
Dine, Inc. 

Rough Rock Demonstration School 
Chinle, Arizna 86503 
Telephone: 602-781-6283 

Dan Vicente 

Ramah Navajo High School 
P. 0. Box 248 
Ramah, New Mexico 87321 
Telephone: 505-783-2661 

Lynn Lee 

San Juan School District 
P. 0. Box 425 
Blanding, Utah 84511 
Telephone: 801-678-3411 
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CURRENT INDIAN LANGUAGE PROJECTS UNDER TITLE VII 



LANGUAGE 



1ST YEAR 
FUNDING 



TYPE OF 
ACTIVITY 



14. Northern 1970 K 

Cheyenne 



15 . Passamoquoddy 1971 



Ungraded 



16. Pomo Spanish 1969 



K-3,6 



17. Seminole 



1972 



K-2 



18. Lakota 

Oglala Sioux 



1971 



K-2 



19. Ute, Navajo 1970 



K-2 



PROJECT DIRECTOR & ADDRESS 
Ted Rising sun 

Lame Deer P.S. District #6 
Lame Deer, Montana 59043 
Telephone: 406-477-6379 

Wayne Newell 
Indian Education 
P. 0. Box 291 
Calais, Maine 04619 
Telephone: 207-796-5591 

Victoria Kaplan 
Ukiah Unified School District 
School & Henry Streets 
Ukiah, California 95482 
Telephone: 707-462-7207 

Ron West 

Seminole Bilingual Project 
Strother School District #14 
East Central State College 
Seminole, Oklahoma 74868 
Telephone: 405-332-8000 

Donald Standing Elk 
Loneman School 

Oglala, South Dakota 57764 
Telephone: 605-867-5633 

Jesus Martinez 

Southwest Board of Cooperative 

121 Ea6t First Street 

P. 0. Box 1420 

Cortez, Colorado 81321 

Telephone: 303-565-3613 



20. 



Zuni 
Navajo 



1971 



K-1 



Miss Gloria Carnal 

Bilingual Project Director 

P. 0. Box 1318 

Gallup, New Mexico 87301 
Telephone: 505-722-3891 

In FY-72 the U.S. Office of Education funded the above projects for a 
total of $2,631,057. The total amount of money appropriated by congress 
for bilingual programs under ESEA, Title VII, in FY-72 was $35,000. 
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Registered NIBEC Members 



ABBOTT, Chuck 



ABELIA, Diane 



ABEYTA, Joe 



AFCAN, Paschal L, 



AHLMNN, Martha 
AIKEN, Martha 

ALFORD, Dan K. 

ALLEN, Kenneth 

ALLEN, Shonnie 

ARCHIBEQUE, Sophie 

ASKAN, Marie 
ATANASOFF, Dave 



Community Specialist 

526 A. Street 

Eureka, California 95501 

Teacher Aide 

Yokayo School 

355 W. Clay Street 

Ukiah, California 95482 

Education Specialist 
Box 580 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87532 

Eskimo Language Specialist 
University of Alaska 
Box 95207 CNER 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 

Kindergarten Teacher 

P. 0, Box 606 

Window Rock, Arizona 86515 

Inupiaq Training Instructor 
c/o Barrow Day School 
Box 177 

Barrow, Alaska 9723 

Asst. Director /Linguist 
Box 175 

Ashland, Montana 59003 

Elementary Teacher 
Toyei Boarding School 
Ganado, Arizona 86505 

Navajo Literacy Teacher 
Rock Point School 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 

Elementary Teacher 
San Felipe Day School 
Algodones, New Mexico 87001 

Santa Clara 

Espanola, New Mexico 87532 

Lake Vally School, Principal 
P. 0. Box 238 

Crownpoint, New Mexico 87313 
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(707) 443-4858 



(707) 462-7207 



(505) 982-3801, 
Ext. 447 



(907) 479-7100 

(602) 755-3439 

(907) 852-4711 

(406) 784-2219 

(602) 736-2448 

(602) 659-4256 

(505) 867-2773 

(505) 753-3568 

(505) 786-5392 



FRir 



Registered NIBEC Members 



EACON, Herbert 



BAILED, Virginia 



BAKFR, Lynn D. 



BAKER, Martha 



BARKER, Clayton L. 



BASKIN, Wade 



BASS, Wlllard 



BECKER, Christine 



BEGAY, Nelson 



BEGAYE, Eddie 



BEGAYE, Jiirany R. 



BEGAYE, Roger 
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Program Consultant 
411 E. 13th Street 
Claremore, Oklahoma 74o^, 

Teacher 

P, 0. Box B 

Window Rock, Arizona 86515 
Linguist 

Rocky Boy Reservation 

Box Elder, Montana 59521 

Curriculum Specialist 

526 A. Street 

Eureka, California 95501 

Education Administrator 
P. 0. Box 1667 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

ESL Consultant 
Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 74701 

Deputy Director 
P. 0. Box 4092 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
Teacher 

522 Wellesley Drive, SE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Aide 

P. 0. Box 238 

Crownpoint, New Mexico 87313 

Navajo Clerk 

University of New Mexico 

1805 Roma N.E. 

Albuquerque, New tfexico 87106 

Title I Coordinator 
The Navajo Tribe 
Deparment of Education 
Window Rock, Arizona 86515 

Teacher^Trainee 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Shiprock, New Mexico 87420 
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(918) 341-5625 

(602) 871-4501 

(406) 395-2465 

(707) 443-4858 

(505) 843-3034 

(405) 924-0121 
EXT. 2105 

(505) 268-5674 

(505) 266-9397 

(505) 786-5396 

(505) 277-5749 

(602) 871-4941, 
EXT. 407 

(505) 723-2401 



Registered NIBEC Members 



BELLSON, Shirley 
BELONE, Nora 

BEKIS, Mae 

BENALLY, Jr., Grant R. 

BENALLY, Louise 

BENALLY, Marlene 
BENEDETTI, Judy 

BENHAM, William 
BENTON, S- William 
BERENDZEN, Harry 
BILLISON, Samuel 
BITSIE, Oscar 



c/o Gertrude Wall 
Zuni, New Mexico 

Teacher-Trainee 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Shiprock, New Mexico 87420 



(505) 723-2401 



Bilingual Staff 
P. 0. Box 1420 
Cortez, Colorado 



81321 



(602) 



871-4941, 
EXT. 406 



(505) 277-5749 



Assistant Director/Education 
The Navajo Tribe 
Department of Education 
Window Rock, Arizona 86515 

Curriculum Developer 
University of New Mexico 
1805 Roma, N.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Navajo Language Coordinator 
Box 289 

Ft. Defiance, Arizona 86503 



Asst. Director/Navajo Reading Study 
University of New Mexico (505) 277-5749 

1805 Roma, N.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 



Administrator-IERC 
P. 0. Box 1788 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 

Education Administrator 
Box 347 

Bethel, Alaska 99559 

Education Specialist 
1605 Zena Lona 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87112 



(505) 843-2604 



(907) 543-2745 



(505) 843-3354 



Kinlichee Boarding School/Principal 
Kinlichee Boarding School (602) 
Ganado, Arizona 86505 

Attendant Counselor (505) 
Church Rock Elementary School 

Church Rock, New Mexico 87311 
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755-3439 
863-5793 
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Registered NIBEC Members 



BIACKHORSE, Berience 
BlACmN, Charlie 

BLACKSMITH, Max 
BIAIR, Robert W. 

BLUETT, Agnes 

BRADLEY, Helen 

BRADY, Ella 

BRENNEN, Chris 

BROWN, Eddie 
BROWN, Robert 
BUNNEY, Curtis 
BUNNEY, Estelle 



Teacher - Tr aine e 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Shiprock, New Mexico 87420 

Blue Quills Nation Education 

Council /Board Member 
Box 279 

St. Paul, Alberta 

Loneman Day School /Linguist 
Oglala, South Dakota 57764 

Professor 
239 Mck, BYU 
Provo, Utah 84602 

Principal 

Sanostee Boarding 'School 
Shiprock, New Mexico 87420 

Advisory School Board Miemfaer 
P. 0. Box 67 

San Fidel, New Mexico 87049 

Special Education Aide 
Rock Point School 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 

Title I Specialist 
Southern Pueblos Agency 
1000 Indian School Road, NW 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87107 

Program Analyst 
Navajo Tribe 

Window Rock, Arizona 87313 



(505) 723-2401 



(403) 645-4455 



(605) 867-5611 



(505) 287-3292 



(602) 659-4256 



J & 0 Director 
P. 0. Box 8 
Grants, New Mexico 



87020 



SIL-Literacy 
P. 0. Box 51 

San Carlos, Arizona 85550 



SIL-Literacy 
P. 0. Box 51 
San CarloS) Arizona 



(505) 287-2958 



(602) 475-2252 



(602) 475-2252 



85550 
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Registered NIBEC Members 



BURNABY, Barbara 



Cree Language Consultant 
9219-96 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada 



469-0988 



CALIAHAN, Darragh 



CAMPBELL, Janet 



CANBY, Vadim G. 



CARDINAL, John E. 



CARRILLO, Ida 



CATA, Juanita 



CHAMBELLAN, Marcel 



CHAMBELLAN, Louise 



CHARLES, Evangeline 



CHAVEZ, Doris 



Teacher 
Box 322 

Jemez, New Mexico 87024 

Education Instructor 
Maine Indian Education 
Indian Township, Maine 04668 

Graduate Student 
2606 Lead, S.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Blue Quills Native Education 
Box 279 

St. Paul, Alberta 

Research Association 
1404 San Mateo, S.E. 
Albuquerque^ New Mexico 87107 



(207) 796-5591 



(505) 268-2371 



(403) 645-4455 



(505) 265-9561 



Asst. Area Director /Education (505) 299- 

4311 San Pedro, N.E. 

B-210 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 



8026 



Principal 

421 Mckee Drive 

Gallup, New Mexico 87301 

Title I Aide 

421 McKee Drive 

Gallup, New Mexico 87301 

Teacher-Trainee 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Shiprock, New Mexico 87420 

Clerk lypist 
Box 97 

Acomita Day School 

San Fidel, New Mexico 87049 



(505) 863-5766 



(505) 863-5766 



(505) 723-2401 



CHAVEZ, Everett F. 



Language Developer 
Box 1295 

Santa Domingo, New Mexico 87052 
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Computer Programmer (505) 277-3719 

Institute for Cultural Pluralism 
College of Education Room 117 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Teacher (505) 287-3070 

Box 282 

San Fidel, New Mexico 87049 



CHAVEZ, George 

CHAVEZ, Mae 

CHAVEZ, Verna 

CHINO, Cyrus 

CHICO, Theresa V. 
COBLE, Maefa 

CODY, Esther Lee 

COHO, Beverly 

COIT, Shirley C. 

COLEM&N, Caroline 

COOK, Curtis 
COOLIDGE, Joseph 

CORNEJO, Dr. Richardo 



Teacher-Aide 
Zuni Elementary School 
Zuni, New Mexico 87327 

Community Coordinator 
Box 97 

San Fidel, New Mexico 

P. 0. Box 67 
San Fidel, New Miexico 

Zuni Teacher Aide 
Zuni Elementary School 
Zuni, New Mexico 87327 

Elementary Teacher 
Cottonwood Day School 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 

Student 

226H Dallas N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Librarian 
University of Texas 
Box 13 

El Paso, Texas 79968 



c/o Gertrude Wall 
Zuni, New Mexico 87327 



SEDL 

800 Brazos 

Austin, Texas 78701 



(505) 782-4446 

87049 
87049 

(602) 674-5453 
(505) 268-5735 

87108 

(915) 747-5337 



(512) 476-6861 



Teacher (505) 455-2366 

P. 0. Box 843 

San Juan Pueblo, New Mexico 



Instructor in Eskimo (907) 543-2047 

Kuskokwim Community College 
Box 581 

Bethel, Alaska 99559 
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Registered NIBEC Members 



COWEN, Agnes 



CRAIG, James L. 



CRAWFORD, Cyrus 



CRAWLER « Shirley 



Blllngual-GoOlrector 
Route #1, Box 257 
Welling, Oklahoma 74471 

Assoc. Dlrector/EPDA 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Co»Dlrector 
School of Education 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 

Curriculum Development 
MDrly, Alberta 
Canada 



(405) 456-6177 



(505) 277-5141 



(605) 677-5364 



( ) 881-3986 



CREAMER, Mary Helen 



CUMMINGS, Tom 



CURLEY, Elnora 



DAVIS, Irvine 



DAVIS, James L. 



DAVIS, Lorene 



DAVIS, Mary 



Student 

Kendallwood Apt. E. 
Kendall Pond Road 
Londonderry, N. H. 



03053 



Curriculum Development 
Box 16 

Ramah, New Mexico 87321 

Teacher-Trainee 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Shlprock, New Mexico 87420 

No. Amer. SIL Director 
Box 68 

Eastlake, Colorado 80614 

American Indian Curricula 

Development Program/Director 
P. 0. Box 139 
420 N. 4th Street 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

Home School Coordinator 
East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 74820 

Bilingual Education Aide 
Pueblo Pintado 
Star Route 

Cuba, New Mexico 87013 



(603) 434-4733 



(505) 783-2661 



(505) 723-2401 



(303) 452-4349 



(701) 223-9395 



(405) 332-8000, 
EXT. 3766 



(505) 655-3341 
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Registered NIBEC Members 



DAVIS, Wallace 



DEDIOS, Leland 



DEVITT, W. Gordon 



DODGE, Donald 



DOUGHERTY, Don 



DOWNING, Todd 

DUDDY, Kathy 

DUSHANE, Cheryl 

EKSTROM, Jonathan 

EKSTROM, Margaret 

ELOTE, Carolyn 
ERIACHO, Willie 



Project Director 
Sanostee Boarding School 
Shiprock, New Mexico 87420 

Student 
Box 12 

Dulce, New Mexico 87528 

Assistant Director 
Box 2128 

Yellowknife, NWT 
Canada 

Superintendent 
Box 619 

Ft. Defiance, Arizona 86504 

Education Specialist 
Branch of Education 
P. 0. Box 328 

Crownpoint, New Mexico 87313 

Assistant to Director 
114 West C. Street 
Atoka, Oklahoma 74525 

Professor 

University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Teacher 

Zia Day School 

San Ysidro, New Mexico 87053 

Field Worker, (Hopl) 

512 Cottonwood 

Winslow, Arizona 86047 

Field Worker-Hopi) 

512 Cottonwood 

Winslow, Arizona 86047 



(505) 723-2401 



Teacher 

Dulce, New Mexico 



87528 



( ) 873-7250 



(602) 729-2301 



(505) 786-5344 



(405) 889-2190 



(505) 277-2700 



(505) 242-1051 



(602) 289-4964 



(602) 289-4964 



Title VII Teacher 
Zuni Elementary School 
Zuni, New Mexico 87327 



(505) 782-4466 
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Registered NIBEC tfembers 



ETCITTY, Delia 
FASTHORSE, Rose 

FAUSKE, David 

FELIPE, Evangeline 
FOX, Sandra J. 
FR\NCIS, Richard J. 

FRANCISCO, Norma 

FREDDIE, Jerry 

FRENIER, Pasqualita 
GAMBQA, Marilyn 

GARCIA, Adela 
GARCIA, Laura 
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Bilingual Education Aide (505) 786-5392 

P, 0. Box 238 

Crownpoint, New ^fexico 87313 

Junior Curriculum Developer (505) 277-5749 
University of New Mexico 
1805 Roma N.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Supervisory-Teacher (907) 852-4711 

c/o Barrow Day School 
Box 177 

Barrow, Alaska 99723 

Teacher Aide (505) 287-9166 

P. 0. Box 1112 

Grants, New Mexico 87020 

Education Specialist (605) 225-0250 

Aberdeen Area Office, BIA 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 

Education Program Administrator (907) 443-2284 
Nome Agency 
Box 1108 

Nome, Alaska 99762 

Navajo Language Teacher (602) 659-4256 

Rock Point School 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 

Indian Administrator Trainee (602) 686-6209 

Dilcon School 

Winslow, Arizona 86047 

VISTA-Language Program 
Santa Clara, New Mexico 

Inupiaq Training Aide (907) 852-4711 

c/o Barrow Day School 
Box 177 

Barrow, Alaska 99723 

Teacher Aide 
107 McCartys 

Grants, New Mexico 87020 

Teacher 
Box 97 

San Fidel, New IMfexico 87049 
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Registered NIBEC tfembers 



GLADUE, Martha 



GONZALES, Bessie 
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